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PRESIDENTIAL  ADDRESS 


Delivered  in  Lincoln  on  March  24th  1979  by 
Mr.  F.  Brasier 

MY  OBSERVATIONS  ON  ROADSIDE  VERGES 

My  address  is  about  the  roadside  verges  that  I  have  seen  or  been  told  about  during  the 
course  of  my  duties  and  travels. 

Verges  are  the  pieces  of  land  between  the  metalled  part  of  the  road  and  the  ditch  or  dyke 
alongside  the  hedge,  stone  wall  or  other  type  of  fence.  The  verge  came  about  with  the  creation 
of  new  roads  during  the  time  of  the  enclosures  in  the  eighteenth  century,  when  Parliament 
authorised  the  creation  of  field  boundaries,  new  roads  and  the  determination  of  existing  roads. 
The  stewards  appointed  to  see  that  such  works  were  done  stipulated  the  width  of  many  roads 
between  the  dykes.  The  instructions  given  to  land-owners  were  to  dig  a  ditch  or  dyke  to  a  spec¬ 
ified  width  and  depth,  the  excavated  soil  to  be  put  on  the  land  side  of  the  ditch,  and  a  hedge,  wall 
or  fence  to  be  erected  there  upon;  the  portion  of  road  including  verge  to  be  maintained  by  the 
land-owner  or  owners.  It  was  in  later  years  that  local  authorities  became  responsible  for  the 
maintenance  of  roads  and  verges,  hence  the  term  King’s  (or  Queen’s)  Highway. 

The  material  for  the  upkeep  of  roads  was  nearly  always  excavated  from  a  pit  or  quarry, 
allocated  by  the  stewards  during  the  enclosure,  at  a  site  alongside  or  near  the  road  to  be  main¬ 
tained.  There  were  instances  where  there  were  no  hard  materials  available.  Such  materials 
were  carted  long  distances  as  required.  Some  quarries  and  depressions  were  alongside  the 
actual  road.  Many,  perhaps  most,  of  these  have  now  been  filled  with  rubble  and  rubbish  from 
other  areas,  destroying  interesting  vegetation  and  wildlife  habitats  which  had  grown  up  during 
the  existence  of  the  quarry. 

Roadside  verges  comprise  the  largest  area  of  grassland  within  the  county  or  country.  An 
estimate  has  been  made  that  it  is  in  excess  of  500,000  acres,  including  Nature  Reserves.  These 
verges  are  therefore  one  of  the  major  areas  of  natural  habitat  for  flora  and  fauna,  and  are 
forever  being  changed  by  man  for  his  ways  and  uses. 

Roadside  verges  are  public  land  and  you  are  entitled  to  have  access  or  to  park  your  car 
during  daylight  hours  except  where  there  are  notices  forbidding  such  practice.  There  are  some 
landowners  next  to  the  road  who  have,  by  public  authority,  the  right  to  gather  hay  or  herbage  or 
to  graze  controlled  animals,  although  most  of  these  practices  are  dying  because  of  the  high 
costs  of  cutting  or  gathering  crops  or  the  “tending”  of  animals.  I  was  once  employed  on 
Saturdays  to  “tend”  cows  and  a  horse  when  I  was  younger. 

The  width  of  verges  varies  considerably,  from  one  foot  upwards  to  thirty  feet  (half  a  metre  to 
ten  metres).  When  the  older  roads  were  first  laid  out  the  full  width  was  used,  especially  during 
wet  weather.  The  grassed  areas  each  side  of  the  road  were  used  to  graze  animals  on,  especially 
by  the  drovers  of  sheep,  cattle  and  such  other  livestock  as  horses,  geese  and  turkeys. 

It  is  illegal  to  dig  up  plants  or  to  offer  them  for  sale.  You  may  gather  mushrooms,  berries  or 
wild  fruits  from  the  verge.  The  hedge  or  the  ditch  belong  to  the  landowner,  except  where  some 
modern  roads  have  been  built,  then  they  may  be  the  property  of  the  local  authority.  Some  of  the 
new  motorways,  where  there  are  restrictions  on  the  use  by  pedestrians,  are  becoming  sanct¬ 
uaries  for  wildlife.  Permission  to  explore  or  visit  such  habitats  must  be  obtained  from  the 
appropriate  authorities. 

The  Roman  roads  and  verges  in  this  country  amount  to  approximately  6,000  miles.  The 
verges  as  we  know  them  were  created  much  later.  Some  of  the  plants  which  we  have  today 
originated  from  the  Mediterranean  area  and  are  found  alongside  Roman  roads  or  habitations  - 
perhaps  the  seed  came  with  their  grain  or  fodder,  but  not  on  their  boots  as  has  been  suggested. 
Roman  soldiers  were  just  as  smart  and  tidy  as  the  best  troops  are  today. 
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During  1968,  on  the  A  1077  road  at  Winterton,  whilst  road-widening  operations  were  in 
progress,  a  Romano-British  stone  coffin  was  found  about  1 8  inches  below  ground  surface.  The 
size  of  the  coffin  was  6'9"  x  34"  x  20"  deep,  with  a  lid  6"  thick,  cut  out  of  Oolitic  limestone. 
Therefore  it  is  assumed  that  the  A  1 077  in  this  area  is  a  Roman  road,  as  it  was  customary  for  the 
Romans  to  bury  their  dead  on  the  road  verges.  There  are  Roman  sites  in  the  vicinity  -  map  ref.  SE 
917185. 

Within  the  boundaries  of  Scunthorpe  (my  home  town)  every  roadside  verge  has  been  altered 
or  changed  since  1947  (these  are  my  observations)  by  the  building  and  laying  of  footpaths, 
water,  gas  or  telephone  pipes,  or  by  road-widening. 

Most  main  roads  in  the  county  have  been  widened,  some  more  than  once,  therefore  reducing 
the  verge  widths  and  causing  the  destruction  of  flora  and  fauna.  But  whilst  this  has  occurred 
near  the  larger  towns  and  villages  there  are  many  miles  of  undisturbed  verges  alongside  minor 
roads.  Even  recreated  verges  will  produce  new  plants.  One  such  verge  in  the  Scunthorpe  area 
produces  masses  of  the  fungus  known  as  “Lawyers  Wigs”.  A  new  section  of  the  A1 8  road  also 
produces  masses  of  Lawyers  Wig  fungi  on  the  verge  and  along  the  central  reservation.  These 
particular  fungi  are  edible  if  gathered  when  young. 

I  have  gathered  mushrooms  -  Bluestalks  and  Oyster  mushrooms  from  verges.  I  am  sure  some 
of  you  will  have  gathered  many  other  edible  fungi  from  the  verges,  which  are  a  good  area  for 
searching  and  collecting,  especially  in  grassland.  The  roadside  trees  and  hedgerow  stumps  are 
also  very  worthwhile  examining  and  don’t  forget  the  hedge  bottom  and  the  dyke  -  and  also  the 
areas  which  have  been  made  up,  because  a  practice  now  used  in  road  repairs  is  to  put  a  new 
surface  on  the  old  road,  so  the  verge  has  to  be  brought  up  to  the  new  road  surface,  about  3-4 
inches  or  7-10  centimetres.  This  practice  does  partially  destroy  the  verge  flora,  especially  the 
annual  plants,  though  new  ones  arrive  with  the  filling. 

The  plants  to  be  found  on  our  verges  are  many.  This  is  often  the  only  habitat  for  many  of  our 
rarer  plants.  We  have  several  road  verges  in  the  county  which  are  Nature  Reserves,  especially 
for  flowering  plants  and  grasses.  These  lengths  of  verge  are  generally  identified  by  marker 
posts  at  each  end  of  the  particular  length  of  verge.  The  marker  posts  are  about  3  ft.  high,  with 
the  letters  N.R.  fastened  or  painted  on  them.  It  is  well  worth  selecting  a  length  of  verge  or  road- 
say  up  to  half  a  mile  -  and  counting  the  number  of  plant  species  to  be  found.  I  have  found  90  plus 
in  a  half-mile  of  road  several  times. 

Other  verges  are  not  as  prolific  but  perhaps  contain  some  special  plant.  I  know  of  a  length  of 
verge,  about  one  mile  long,  in  the  Shetland  Isles  which  contains  numerous  Early  Purple  Orchids 
with  a  few  Spotted  Orchids.  The  Orchids  growing  next  to  the  hard  surface  are  only  IV2"  high, 
whilst  those  at  the  fence  bottom  and  along  the  sides  of  the  ditch  are  9"  high. These  verges  are 
approximately  five  foot  wide,  and  all  the  plants  are  good  specimens  of  their  particular  height. 
You  will  have  realised  that  I  mentioned  fence  and  ditch.  These  are  features  in  this  part  of  the 
country  -  the  fences  are  post  and  wire  strands.  There  are  no  hedges  in  the  Shetlands  and  the 
ditch  along  the  side  of  the  road  is  shallow  and  not  wide,  as  it’s  purpose  is  to  help  drain  the 
roadway  to  a  suitable  low  area  alongside  the  road.  Arable  land  is  not  common.  Most  land  is  peat, 
growing  grasses  or  heather.  There  are  other  plants  along  the  road  verges,  such  as  Bird’s-foot 
Trefoil,  Rat’s-tail  Plantain,  Mouse-ear  Chickweed,  Silverweed,  Buttercups  (Creeping,  Bulbous 
and  Field),  Lesser  Spearwort,  Sundews,  Selfheal,  Harebells,  Butterwort,  Lousewort  and  others. 
The  local  people  pick  bunches  of  Butterwort,  known  locally  as  violets,  and  also  orchids.  They 
were  displayed  in  school  and  cottage  windows.  These  helped  to  brighten  their  outlook  after  the 
severe  winter  weather  -  severe  springs  too.  It  was  during  June  that  I  saw  these  flowers  and  a 
gradual  re-awakening  from  the  severe  weather.  The  daylight  there  at  this  time  of  the  year  lasts 
nearly  24  hours  a  day.  Sunset  about  11p.m.,  sunrise  1a.m. 

The  MAMMALS  that  dwell  on  our  verges  are  not  large  and  do  not  roam  great  distances. 
Shrews  and  mice  are  in  large  numbers.  Where  there  are  Barn  Owls,  they  know  of  these  good 
hunting  grounds.  Voles,  both  Field  and  Bank,  use  the  verge,  hence  the  Kestrels  observed 
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hovering  over  the  verges,  especially  where  the  vegetation  is  short.  Moles  might  use  the  verges, 
since  so  much  of  their  original  habitat  is  disturbed  two  or  three  times  a  year.  In  the  Isle  of 
Axholme  the  main  homes  and  runs  of  the  mole  are  the  verges  of  roads  and  drains.  There  are 
some  small  fields  where  we  can  find  moles. 

Weasels  and  stoats  also  use  verges  and  hedge  bottoms  for  their  wanderings,  and  find  a  good 
food  supply.  Rabbits  live  on  the  verges  and  in  hedge-bottoms  but  are  very  much  disturbed 
where  man  has  access.  They  are  now  living,  I  presume,  contented  on  Motorway  verges,  where 
man  does  not  disturb  them  too  much. 

The  larger  animals  -  hares,  foxes,  badgers  and  deer  -  use  the  verges  for  passage  only.  I  have 
seen  the  evidence  of  otters,  water-shrew  and  water-voles  in  the  dyke  or  drain  alongside  the 
road  verge  where  there  is  enough  water,  particularly  in  the  Isle  of  Axholme  and  in  Wales  for  the 
otter. 

Verges  are  good  for  many  kinds  of  butterfly,  in  fact  this  is  the  only  known  habitat  for  some 
kinds.  Moths  are  also  found  in  numbers  -  there  is  less  likelihood  of  damage  from  insecticide 
crop  sprays.  Some  verges  have  been  sprayed  with  herbicide  in  the  past,  but  I  believe  the 
practice  is  not  as  widespread  as  it  used  to  be,  therefore  the  insects  have  a  better  chance  of 
survival.  I  think  it  would  be  possible  for  a  very  long  list  of  insects  to  be  recorded  on  verges 
throughout  the  county.  Perhaps  it  has  been  done,  although  I  have  not  heard. 

An  interesting  insect,  a  female  Wood-wasp,  UROCERAS  GIGAS,  was  observed  by  members 
of  the  LNU  at  Woodhall  after  a  field  meeting  during  1978.  This  insect  belongs  to  the  saw-fly 
family,  with  wood-boring  larvae.  The  mature  female  bores  into  living  wood,  especially  of  coni¬ 
fers,  and  lays  her  eggs.  After  hatching,  the  larva  feeds  on  the  wood  tissues  for  up  to  two  or  three 
years.  They  do  cause  some  considerable  damage  to  conifers.  The  male  insect  does  not  have  an 
ovipositor.  These  insects  look  very  fearsome,  but  are  harmless  to  man.  Common  wasps  nests 
are  often  found  on  verges.  Bees  nests  are  also  found. 

Whilst  walking  along  a  road  on  the  cliff  tops  between  Staithes  and  Boulby,  Yorks,  about  1 949, 
we  came  across  clouds  of  white  butterflies  in  their  tens  of  thousands  coming  onto  the  land  from 
over  the  sea.  I  have  learnt  since  that  they  would  be  migrating  from  the  continent.  They  all 
appeared  to  reach  land,  although  very  exhausted.  Many  were  landing  on  the  sand  but  with  the 
tide  coming  in  they  were  soon  drowned  and  floated  on  the  water.  Some  landed  on  the  cliff  face, 
the  cliffs  being  about  fifty  feet  high,  whilst  the  others  arrived  on  the  land  and  road  verges.  The 
sea  birds,  gulls,  kittiwakes,  etc.,  were  very  excited  and  feasting  on  the  butterflies.  Fish  also  could 
be  seen  taking  those  that  were  floating  on  the  water.  This  phenomenon  took  place  during  the 
afternoon.  On  the  following  morning  we  walked  along  this  same  length  of  road  but  we  did  not 
see  any  white  butterflies.  The  thousands  that  had  arrived  safely  on  land  had  disappeared,  and 
those  that  had  arrived  on  the  sands  had  also  gone,  not  even  dead  ones  were  to  be  seen.  We 
were  lucky  to  see  this  event,  which  doesn’t  occur  very  often. 

SHRUBS  are  found  on  verges,  especially  the  verge  which  has  not  been  disturbed  for  a 
number  of  years.  How  they  got  there  is  presumption  -  wind-blown  seed,  seed  carried  by  birds 
and  mammals,  including  man,  seedlings  and  weeds  as  rubbish  thrown  there  by  man.  The  variety 
of  shrubs  is  very  large  and  includes  our  native  shrubs  and  some  imported  garden  shrubs.  I  have 
seen  Broom,  Sallow,  two  kinds  of  gorse,  Needlewhin,  wild  roses,  Bramble,  Honeysuckle,  Elders, 
Snowberry,  heathers,  Birch,  Hawthorn,  Blackthorn,  Bird  Cherry,  Dogwood,  Guelder  Rose, 
Buddleia,  Bridewort,  Hydrangia  (presumably  by  roots  or  cuttings),  Berberis,  Winter  Jasmine, 
Jew’s  Mallow,  Rhododendron,  Wayfaring  tree,  Viburnums,  and  there  could  be  others. 

BIRDS  use  the  verges  for  feeding,  flightways,  nesting,  and  also  for  grit  from  the  edge  of  the 
hard  surface.  Take  note  of  the  number  of  birds  which  collect  grains  of  sand  and  salt  from  road 
edges  after  periods  of  frost.  These  are  sparrows,  Dunnocks  (I  prefer  the  name  Hedge  Sparrow), 
Collared  Dove,  Rooks,  Blackbirds,  Pigeons,  Pheasants,  and  Partridges.  Birds  feeding  on  the 
verges  -  Goldfinches,  Linnets,  Wheatears,  Greenfinches,  Robins,  Yellowhammers,  Skylarks, 
Meadow  Pipits,  Moorhens,  Turtle  Doves,  Blue  and  Great  Tits,  Woodcock,  Kestrels,  Barn  Owls. 
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Also,  Rooks,  Carrion  Crows,  Magpies  and  Herring  and  Lesser  Black-backed  Gulls  feed  on  road 
casualties  or  other  carrion.  The  Tawny  Owl  and  Little  Owl  perch  on  telegraph  poles  to  survey  the 
verge  for  items  of  live  food.  Swallows  and  House  Martins  regularly  collect  mud  for  nest  building, 
particularly  if  farm  implements  have  been  leaving  from  a  wet  field,  thereby  depositing  an 
amount  of  field  mud  on  the  road. 

I  have  found  the  following  species  nesting  on  the  verge:-  Mallard,  Moorhen,  Red-legged 
Partridge,  Pheasant,  Skylark,  Meadow  Pipit,  Yellowhammer,  Robin,  Blue  Tit,  and  Great  Tits  in  the 
metal  posts  of  roadside  signs.  (A  3"  diameter  pipe  with  the  sign  bolted  to  it,  the  nest  on  the  bolt 
passing  through  the  pipe.)  Bullfinches,  Blackbirds,  Songthrushes,  Feral  pigeons,  Turtle  Doves, 
Greenfinches,  Wrens,  Linnets,  Goldfinches,  Dunnocks  and  Tree  Sparrows  nest  in  the  shrubs  on 
verges.  I  have  seen  Mistlethrush  nests  on  the  arms  of  telegraph  poles.  Old  gate  posts  which  are 
partly  hollow  may  become  the  nest  site  of  Tits  or  Robins.  Dykes  which  contain  water  are 
flightways  for  Snipe  and  Kingfishers,  and  nesting  sites  could  be  provided  by  steep  banks.  I  have 
seen  Mute  Swan  nests  on  such  water. 

The  hedges  alongside  the  verges  are  not  very  popular  for  nests  when  they  are  kept  close-cut 
and  to  a  given  height.  The  hedge  which  becomes  overgrown  is  much  more  popular  as  a  nesting 
site  for  a  larger  number  of  species.  The  removal  of  hedges  between  fields  is  causing  birds  to 
seek  other  sites,  such  as  small  clumps  of  shrubs  and  trees  where  there  is  shelter  and  water. 
Water  is  very  essential  to  all  British  birds  for  bathing  and  drinking. 

To  speak  of  a  particular  road  verge  -  a  road  going  due  west  which  used  to  have  a  mixed  verge 
on  its  northern  side,  about  eighteen  feet  wide,  with  short  lengths  of  overgrown  Hawthorn  hedge. 
The  hedge  has  now  been  removed,  the  verge  has  been  ploughed  and  taken  into  the  adjoining 
fields.  The  verge  on  the  southern  side  of  the  road  is  about  nine  feet  wide,  then  a  dyke  ten  feet 
wide  and  about  five  foot  deep,  containing  about  one  foot  of  water.  There  are  no  hedges  to  the 
open  arable  fields,  each  field  is  separated  from  its  neighbour  by  a  dyke  about  four  feet  deep. 
This  description  may  not  sound  very  glamorous,  but  the  wealth  of  natural  history  life  is  good. 
The  open  arable  fields  are  available  to  many  kinds  of  birds  which  are  usually  feeding  -  Wood- 
pigeons  from  the  nearby  pine  woods,  Feral  pigeons,  Rooks  from  distant  rookeries,  Linnets, 
Yellowhammers,  Goldfinches,  Tree  Sparrows  and  House  Sparrows  who  visit  these  fields  in  all 
seasons.  Lapwings,  Fieldfares,  Redwings,  Songthrushes,  and  Blackbirds  use  them,  particularly 
in  winter.  Bullfinches,  Dunnocks,  Robins,  Reed  Buntings,  the  occasional  Spotted  Woodpecker, 
Jays,  Tawny  and  Barn  Owls  used  to  be  seen.  The  houses  of  man  are  forever  getting  nearer.  It  is  a 
well-used  fly-way  across  this  road,  twice  a  day  for  members  of  the  gull  family  from  the  Humber 
to  their  feeding  grounds  along  the  Trent  valley.  There  is  very  little  nesting  in  this  area,  only  the 
occasional  Moorhen  and  Partridge.  The  verge  and  banks  are  not  used  because  of  a  very  high  rat 
population. 

Hares  are  seen  in  the  fields  until  about  harvest-time.  There  are  some  rabbits  and  moles  at  the 
western  end  of  the  road,  which  now  has  a  new  motorway  crossing  it.  The  rabbits  are  using  the 
bridge  and  road  embankments  for  their  burrows.  I  have  seen  Kingfishers  flying  along  the  dyke, 
which  contains  Minnows  and  young  Roach.  The  dyke  has  become  a  favourite  place  for  children 
from  the  new  houses  for  catching  “tiddlers”. 

Butterflies  were  to  be  found  on  these  verges  -  Small  Tortoiseshells  and  Wall  Browns,  the  Wall 
Butterflies  basking  on  the  sides  of  the  culvert  bridges  leading  into  each  field  or  on  the  south  wall 
of  an  old  farm  building,  now  removed.  It  was  also  a  resting  place  for  the  Barn  Owl.  The  flowers  on 
these  verges  were  common  in  the  area;  Hogweed,  Stinging  Nettle,  Mugwort,  White  Campion, 
Burdock,  Reed,  Dandelion,  Creeping  Thistle,  Silverweed,  Plantains,  Celandines,  Chickweed, 
Docken,  Common  Wintercress  and  the  common  grasses.  Bog  Myrtle  used  to  grow  on  the 
northern  verge,  but  was  uprooted  and  destroyed.  This  was  where  the  road  now  crosses  the 
motorway. 

The  verges  of  Ermine  Street,  known  to  many  people  as  the  “Old  Street”  are  wide,  in  many 
places  more  than  thirty  feet.  I  now  refer  to  a  length  from  the  cross-roads  near  Scawby  to  the 
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new  Ml 80  interchange  near  to  Briggate  Lodge,  now  removed.  This  section  of  road  runs  due 
north  and  south,  with  wide  verges,  shallow  dykes,  and  a  hawthorn  hedge  up  to  the  woodland 
area;  here  the  verges  are  not  as  wide  and  the  hedge  is  very  much  open  and  overgrown.  The 
fields  on  each  side  are  mostly  arable,  with  two  grass  fields  which  are  low-lying  and  marshy  on 
each  side  of  the  road.  Also  there  are  houses  at  the  southern  end  of  the  road  on  the  west  side. 
Here  we  have  mature  trees  of  Birch,  Sycamore  and  Ash  with  dense  thickets  of  Blackthorn, 
Bramble,  Dogrose,  Field  Rose,  Dogwood,  Guelder  Rose,  Elderberry  and  Hazel.  Honeysuckle, 
Black  and  White  Bryony  and  Large  Bindweed  clamber  over  the  Blackthorn.  Ivy  can  be  seen 
growing  on  the  eastern  side  hedge  bottom,  also  climbing  the  mature  oaks.  This  is  a  very  good 
area  for  plants.  I  have  recorded  over  a  hundred  species  along  this  length  of  roadway.  Primroses 
are  not  as  numerous  as  they  used  to  be,  owing  to  plants  being  dug  up  and  offered  for  sale  in  the 
markets.  Herb  Paris  did  grow  on  this  verge  in  the  woodland  area,  but  I  have  not  seen  it  for 
several  years.  The  disturbance  caused  by  the  new  motorway  interchange  will  be  detrimental  to 
many  plants,  including  Herb  Paris.  We  shall  make  another  survey  here  to  find  out  what  is  left, 
and  also  record  any  new  plants  which  may  occur. 

The  area  is  good  for  the  observation  of  birds,  with  the  woodlands  nearby  and  two  areas  of 
marshy  ground  with  a  small  stream  passing  through  each  area.  Pheasants  and  Partridges  are 
plentiful  and  the  numbers  of  Rooks,  Lapwings  and  Black-headed  Gulls  are  high  at  times.  Four 
kinds  of  Owls  -  Tawny,  Barn,  Little  and  Long-eared  -  have  been  seen  in  this  area.  Jays,  Magpies, 
Kestrels,  the  occasional  Sparrowhawk,  Carrion  Crow,  Snipe,  Curlew,  Moorhens  and  Herons  are 
to  be  seen  at  the  appropriate  time  of  year.  Then  there  are  the  small  birds  -  Blackbirds  and  other 
members  of  the  Thrush  family,  Yellowhammers,  Bullfinches,  Linnets,  Chaffinches,  Tree  and 
House  Sparrows,  Hedge  Sparrows,  Wrens,  Blue  Tits,  Great  Tits,  Coal  Tits,  Willow  Tits  and  Long¬ 
tailed  Tits.  The  woodland  margin  did  provide  for  Treecreepers,  Goldcrests,  Siskins  and  Wood¬ 
cocks.  Now  most  of  the  trees  have  been  felled  for  new  roadworks.  This  length  of  road  is  due  to 
be  widened  and  brought  up  to  today’s  requirements.  I  have  had  many  enjoyable  excursions  in 
the  area. 

I  also  know  of  another  area,  about  four  miles  further  north,  of  a  road  from  west  to  east,  about 
half  a  mile  long,  entirely  between  woodlands,  with  wide  verges  of  mixed  vegetation.  I  have 
recorded  over  90  species  of  plants  on  this  stretch  of  road.  The  bird  life  is  good  but  I  have  not 
surveyed  it  for  birds.  Mammals?  Yes,  the  fox  uses  the  road  regularly.  Hedgehogs,  Stoats, 
Weasels  and  Wood  Mice  use  the  old  stone  wall  on  the  north  side  of  the  road.  Rabbits  and  Moles 
live  on  the  road  verges. 

Brimstone  Butterflies  are  present  on  these  verges  as  there  are  good  stands  of  Buckthorn 
(Common  and  Alder).  The  woodlands  on  the  side  of  the  road  are  in  various  stages  of  growth, 
from  newly  planted  to  nearly  mature.  These  are  commercial  woodlands.  The  previous  woodland 
was  used  for  game  preservation  as  well  as  being  commercial. 

A  road  I  visited  one  day  whilst  “passing  the  time  away”  had  narrow  verges,  parts  of  which  were 
vertical,  and  a  public  footpath  along  one  side.  I  recorded  74  species  of  plants  on  a  half-mile 
length.  This  road  was  in  the  county  of  Norfolk.  I  had  not  seen  it  previously.  The  hedgerows 
contained  Hawthorn,  Blackthorn,  Dogwood,  Privet,  Hazel  and  Field  Maple,  along  with  mature 
trees  of  Oak,  Ash,  Elm,  Holly  and  Maple.  Lilac  and  Wild  Roses  grew  in  the  hedges. 

I  know  of  a  narrow  road  with  narrow  verges  in  Hertfordshire  known  as  Everlasting  Lane  (about 
half  a  mile  long).  The  hedgerows  on  each  side  are  composed  of  mature  Common  and  Wych  Elm 
trees,  with  Hazel,  Field  Maple  and  Hawthorn.  The  dominant  clamberer  is  Wild  Clematis  (Old 
Man’s  Beard)  and  some  Large  Bindweed.  Other  plant  species  were  Lords  and  Ladies  (Wild 
Arum),  Sweet  Violets,  especially  White  Violets,  Dog’s  Mercury,  Herb  Bennet,  Herb  Robert, 
White  Deadnettle,  Goosegrass,  Stinging  Nettle  and  Ivy.  There  was  a  small  rookery  amongst  the 
Elms,  which  were  over  a  hundred  foot  high,  until  destroyed  by  grey  squirrels  eating  the  eggs. 
The  rooks  were  not  able  to  cope  with  predators  coming  from  below. 
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Many  birds  frequented  this  area  -  Blackbirds,  Mistle  Thrushes,  Song  Thrushes,  Great  Spotted 
Woodpeckers,  Tawny  Owls,  Chaffinches,  Greenfinches,  Bullfinches,  members  of  the  Tit  family, 
Linnets,  Robins,  Wrens,  Treecreepers.  An  interesting  observation  was  made  one  day  after 
some  elm  trees  had  been  cut  off  at  about  two  feet  above  the  bank  top.  A  Treecreeper  flew  into 
the  base  of  a  cut-off  elm  tree,  climbed  the  short  trunk  to  where  the  tree  had  been  cut  off,  walked 
around  the  perimeter  of  the  trunk  twice,  occasionally  stopping  and  peering  over  the  side, 
appearing  to  be  very  bewildered  or  astonished.  It  then  flew  to  a  telegraph  pole  about  three 
yards  away  and  climbed  the  full  height.  All  the  elm  trees  and  elm  hedgerow  have  now  been 
destroyed  by  Dutch  Elm  disease,  thereby  producing  new  habitat. 

Finally  a  good  practical  naturalist  must  be  a  good  observer,  and  how  many  qualities  are 
required  to  make  a  good  observer?  -  attention,  patience,  quickness  to  sieze  essential  facts, 
discrimination  to  keep  them  unconfused,  readiness  to  combine  them;  above  all,  perfect  fidelity, 
which  can  be  seduced  by  a  favourite  theory,  or  by  the  temptation  to  see  a  little  more  than 
actually  happens  in  some  drama. 

References:- 

NATURE  IN  EAST  ANGLIA  -  S.  A.  Manning.  Fletcher  &  Son  Ltd. 

THE  ROADSIDE  WILDLIFE  BOOK  -  Richard  Mabey.  David  and  Charles 
INSECTS  OF  BRITAIN  -  Micheal  Chinery.  Collins. 


HON.  GENERAL  SECRETARY’S  REPORT 

During  the  past  year  there  have  been  9  meetings  of  the  Executive  Committee,  at  which  the 
usual  range  of  subjects  were  discussed.  Inevitably  the  question  of  finance  often  arose  and 
means  were  discussed  both  to  save  expenses  particularly  in  connection  with  Transactions  and 
also  how  additional  funds  might  be  raised.  A  varied  Winter  Programme  was  arranged  and,  I 
think,  well  received.  Only  adverse  weather  conditions  had  a  limiting  effect  on  attendances. 

The  sales  of  the  Lincolnshire  Flora  and  the  Geology  of  Lincolnshire  have  continued  steadily 
and  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  report  that  the  reprinting  of  the  250  missing  copies  of  the  Flora  has 
been  completed  and  they  should  be  in  my  hands  in  the  very  near  future.  Recently  I  have  been 
conserving  the  few  remaining  copies  of  the  first  issue  but,  with  the  substantial  numbers  now 
avalable,  this  will  no  longer  be  necessary. 

As  you  will  be  aware,  my  resignation  as  your  General  Secretary  is  effective  from  the  end  of  this 
meeting  although  for  the  sake  of  convenience  I  shall,  for  the  time  being,  continue  to  be 
responsible  for  sales  of  the  Flora  and  Geology.  I  hope  that,  during  my  8  years  in  office,  I  have 
been  of  some  assistance  to  the  Union  and  thank  the  successive  Presidents  and  other  officers  of 
the  Union  for  their  encouragement  in  my  endeavours. 

J.  ROWE 
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SECTION  OFFICERS  REPORTS 


GEOLOGY 

D.  N.  Robinson,  MSc. 

Judging  from  the  response  to  evening  and  residential  courses  on  geology  and  the  success  of 
the  BBC  TV  series  “On  the  Rocks”,  interest  in  the  subject  is  being  firmly  maintained.  In  the  last 
quarter  of  the  20th  century  we  are  less  fortunate  than  our  predecessors  of  fifty  and  more  years 
ago  as  quarries  close  and  the  number  of  sites  available  for  study  diminishes.  Almost  any  such 
hole  in  the  ground  seems  to  be  attractive  for  refuse  disposal,  and  the  opening  of  a  new  quarry  is 
now  rare.  In  his  Presidential  Address  in  1 970,  Sir  Peter  Kent  drew  attention  to  the  importance  of 
temporary  exposures  made  by  pipelines,  roadworks  and  postholes  and  the  desirability  of 
recording  them.  Even  a  small  fragment  of  information  may  help  to  fill  a  gap  in  the  overall  pattern 
of  our  knowledge  about  the  geology  of  the  county. 

The  large  Chalk  quarry  at  South  Ferriby,  for  example,  has  excavated  through  the  Lower  Chalk 
and  Red  Chalk  into  the  Kimmeridge  Clay  on  which  they  rest  directly,  thus  demonstrating  clearly 
the  fact  that  the  whole  of  the  Lower  Cretaceous  sequence  is  missing  near  the  Humber.  When 
the  corner  of  Grimsby  Road  and  St.  Mary’s  Lane  in  Louth  was  widened  in  1974,  it  clearly 
exposed  a  smooth  glaciated  surface  on  the  Chalk,  cutting  across  a  Pink  Band,  on  which  rested 
Boulder  Clay  and  Sands.  This  feature  was  the  result  of  intrusion  of  a  lobe  of  ice  into  the  Welton 
valley  during  the  Last  (Devensian)  Glaciation.  The  cutting  for  the  A631  bypass  at  Gainsborough 
exposed  the  Keuper  Marl  with  gypsum  bands.  Within  the  Fens  an  increasing  amount  of 
information  is  coming  to  light  about  the  nature  of  sub-surface  deposits;  some  is  stimulated  by 
the  investigations  of  the  Soil  Survey  and  the  South  Lincolnshire  Archaeological  Unit,  and  5m. 
deep  trial  borings  for  water  mains  by  the  Anglian  Water  Authority  (for  example  between  Bourne 
and  West  Pinchbeck)  produces  useful  data.  The  re-forming  of  drain  sides  has  also  produced 
some  significant  exposures  for  a  short  time  until  they  vegetate  over.  Members  are  asked  to 
keep  an  eye  open  and  report  any  temporary  geological  feature. 

The  Scunthorpe  Borough  Museum  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  opening  of  its  new  Country¬ 
side  Gallery  at  the  end  of  1977.  The  basic  theme  on  which  all  else  in  the  Gallery  relies  is  the 
Geology  and  Scenery  exhibit.  In  it  the  Museum  is  able  to  display  some  of  its  fine  collection  of 
geological  specimens  closely  related  to  maps  and  aerial  photographs,  and  a  novel  method  has 
been  devised  for  showing  resemblances  between  fossil  species  and  their  modern  counterparts. 
There  is,  quite  naturally,  a  special  section  on  economic  geology  which  focusses  attention  on 
“Man  and  Ironstone”.  This  incorporates  large  slabs  of  the  Frodingham  Ironstone  and 
demonstrates  the  stages  in  its  conversion  into  steel. 

In  his  later  years  E.  C.  Riggall  of  Louth,  President  of  the  Union  1 954-55,  studied  and  recorded 
Coleoptera  and  he  contributed  valuable  reports  to  TRANSACTIONS.  Earlier  however  he  had 
accumulated  a  considerable  geological  collection,  largely  fossil  material.  This  incorporated 
material  collected  by  J.  F.  Beetleston  who  lived  in  Louth  in  the  1920s  and  1930s.  At  the  time 
they  were  collecting,  many  quarries  and  pits  in  the  Lower  and  Middle  Chalk  in  the  vicinity  were 
active,  and  it  was  possible  to  find  good  quality  examples  of  Echinoids  for  example,  even 
including  their  spines.  A  number  of  these  have  been  carefully  prepared  in  display  boxes  with 
meticulous  provenance  details.  The  collection,  containing  hundreds  of  items  and  including  a 
number  from  outside  Lincolnshire,  was  purchased  from  Mr.  Riggall’s  widow  by  the  University  of 
Nottingham  Department  of  Adult  Education  and  is  now  in  my  custody  in  Louth  for  use  in 
teaching. 
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BOTANY 

Miss  E.  J.  Gibbons 

A  wet  year  but  our  field  meetings  were  lucky  in  being  on  fine  days. 

BROUGHTON  WOOD  was  a  feast  of  flowers  at  their  best,  Bluebells,  Lilies  of  the  Valley, 
Ramsons  in  quantity,  also  Yellow  Pimpernel  and  Archangel.  Much  Small-leaved  Lime. 

WELL  VALE.  Another  very  enjoyable  day  among  woodland  flowers.  The  Vale  was  at  its  best  with 
a  mass  of  Wood  Forget-me-not,  Bugle,  Pink  Campion  and  Ramsons. 

At  SKELLINGTHORPE  WOOD  four  kinds  of  orchid  were  seen,  the  Butterfly  Orchid  being  much 
admired;  Gromwell,  LITHOSPERMUM  OFFICINALE,  had  not  been  recorded  there  before. 
SALTFLEETBY  RESERVE.  A  wonderful  display  of  flowers.  Quantities  of  Early  Marsh  and  South¬ 
ern  Marsh  Orchids  and  their  hybrids,  also  Bee  and  Pyramidal  Orchids  among  a  variety  of  other 
dune  plants  in  both  fresh-water  and  saltmarsh  habitats. 
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NORTON  DISNEY.  Parts  of  the  wood  had  been  felled  and  replanted.  It  was  a  really  hot  day  and 
we  were  glad  to  find  shade.  The  best  plants  found  were  Water  Purslane,  PEPLIS  PORTULA, 
Skullcap  and  Yellow  Loosestrife. 

An  unexpected  pleasure  where  we  had  tea  at  Bracebridge  was  the  River  Witham,  full  of 
Yellow  Waterlilies,  Flowering  Rush,  Arrowhead,  Amphibious  Yellowcress  and  Bur  Marigold. 
KIRKBY  MOOR  RESERVE.  We  saw  that  there  had  been  a  fine  display  of  Southern  Marsh 
Orchids  and  much  Cottongrass  by  the  pool.  Heather  was  scarcely  at  its  best,  but  Centaury  and 
Yellow  Sedge  were  abundant.  Climbing  Corydalis  was  a  feature  in  the  wood  as  it  has  been  in 
many  woods  south  and  east  of  Lincoln. 

BOURNE  WOOD  is  an  attractive  large  primary  wood,  partly  replanted  but  some  old  woodland 
survives.  Rides  and  clearings  have  many  worthwhile  plants  still,  Wood  Spurge  reaches  its 
northern  limit.  Five  kinds  of  vetch  were  seen;  Small-leaved  Lime  and  Wild  Service  tree  are  relics 
of  primary  woodland. 

PICKARD’S  PLANTATION,  Willingham  Forest,  was  the  Fungus  Foray.  There  were  still  some  plants 
in  flower,  Mr.  Brasier  recorded  85,  Marsh  Cinquefoil  being  the  most  noteworthy.  A  number  of 
ferns  were  seen,  Hard  Fern  being  in  quantity  in  one  ditch. 


DIVISION  RECORDS  1978 

DIV. 

Alchemilla  xanthochlora 

1 

1.  Weston 

Apera  interrupta 

4 

B.  Watkinson 

Athyrium  filix  femina 

11 

W.  M.  Peet 

Carduus  tenuifolius 

6 

E.  J.  Gibbons,  V.  Pennell 

Callitriche  intermedia 

17 

J.  H.  Chandler 

Carex  acuta 

13 

1.  W. 

Carex  nigra 

17 

B.  Redman 

Carex  spicata 

11 

Campanula  rapunculoide 

13 

I.W. 

Corydalis  claviculata 

6 

I.W. 

Elodea  nuttallii 

17 

J.H.C. 

Festuca  junceifolia 

4 

I.W. 

Hippocrepis  comosa 

4 

G.  Espin 

Hordeum  jubatum 

9 

L.  Watkinson 

Hordeum  jubatum 

16 

J.H.C. 

Isolepis  setaceus 

9 

I.W. 

Nymphoides  peltata 

12 

I.W. 

Lythrum  hyssopifolia 

3 

S.  van  den  Bos 

Orchis  ustula 

1 

E.J.G. 

Reseda  luteola 

17  &  18 

B.R. 

Rosa  villosa 

13 

E.J.G. 

Sisymbrium  altissimum 

17 

B.R. 

Scirpus  tabernaemontanum 

7 

E.J.G.  &  Z.  Porter 

Sium  latifolium 

6 

P.  Haywood 

Trifolium  striatum 

16 

J.H.C. 

Veronica  polita 

5 

E.J.G. 

Viola  tricolor 

13 

E.J.G. 

Mrs  Weston  and  Peter  have  been  recording  plants  in  many  secondary  woods  east  and  south 
of  Lincoln  to  see  how  woodland  plants  are  developing. 
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MYCOLOGY 

H.J.  Houghton 

After  the  dry  summers  of  the  previous  years,  the  damper  situation  in  1 978  during  the  summer 
was  a  welcome  change  for  the  mycologist,  and  on  most  trips  out  a  quantity  of  fungi  were  found. 
We  were  consequently  able  to  fill  numerous  gaps  in  the  records.  However,  the  earlier  meetings 
in  the  year  made  up  in  numbers  of  specimens  what  they  lacked  in  species.  They  provided  the 
following  figures:- 


27. 

5.78 

Broughton  Woods 

14  Species 

17. 

6.78 

Skellingthorpe  Woods 

1 1  Species 

24. 

6.78 

Rimac  Reserve 

4  Species 

8. 

9.78 

Bourne  Woods 

46  Species 

0  Records 
0  Records 
3  Divisional  Records 
1  County  Record 
17  Divisional  Records 


Miss  G.  M.  Waterhouse  again  made  the  journey  from  Kew  to  lead  our  Annual  Foray.  At  her 
request  a  pine-wood  venue  was  chosen  in  Willingham  Woods,  and  the  necessary  permit  was 
given  by  the  Forestry  Commission.  As  a  result  of  the  very  real  help  given  by  Miss  Waterhouse 
and  her  colleagues  at  Kew,  specimens  were  identified  from  1 02  species:  1 4  were  new  County 
records,  1 2  were  new  Divisional  records,  and  the  remaining  76  species  were  already  on  record 
for  Division  7.  The  most  striking  (certainly  to  the  nose!)  presence  in  the  wood  was  a  very  large 
number  of  “eggs”  and  fruiting  bodies  of  the  common  Stinkhorn  (PHALLUS  IMPUDICUS).  In  fact, 
in  one  part  of  the  wood  it  was  found  difficult  to  walk  without  treading  on  them.  Their  numbers 
must  have  run  into  four  figures,  but  no-one  would  volunteer  to  stay  and  count.  Many  species 
identified  were  typical  of  pine  wood  locations,  of  course,  and  interest  (photographic  and 
otherwise)  was  shown  in  the  small  grey  CLITOCYBE  group  of  C.  DICOLOR,  C.  DITOPUS,  C. 
METACHROA,  etc.,  as  well  as  PHOLIOTA  ALNICOLA,  GOMPHIDIUS  ROSEUS,  and  the  true 
LACTARIUS  DELICIOSUS  (the  last  named  specimen  being  identified  by  M.  R.  H.  Rayner  -  see 
remarks  in  the  previous  report)  The  little  bracket  fungus,  HIRSCHIOPORUS  ABIETINUS,  with  its 
beautiful  blue  pores,  appeared  on  several  pine  stumps,  and,  in  addition  to  the  normal  MYCENA 
GALOPUS,  the  varieties  CANDIDA  and  LEUCOGALA,  which  are  respectively  wholly  white  and 
wholly  black  were  found  and  photographed. 

On  her  return  to  Kew,  Miss  Waterhouse  passed  on  to  a  friend  of  hers,  Dr  D.  W.  Minter,  a  few 
pine  needles  which  had  fallen  into  her  basket.  Dr  Minter  is  at  present  working  on  the  fungus  flora 
of  pine  needles,  and  he  managed  to  identify  no  less  than  8  new  county  records  from  the  needles 
she  had  provided.  As  a  result  the  writer  of  this  report  was  requested  to  collect  other  specimens. 
Further  pine  areas  were  therefore  visited  at  Willingham  Forest,  Kirkby  Moor  and  Laughton 
Forest,  and  specimens  sent  to  Kew.  They  resulted  in  identifications  by  Dr  Minter  of  29  further 
species,  and  no  less  than  23  of  them  were  new  to  Lincolnshire  and  are  detailed  below. 

During  the  year,  three  forays  were  led  at  the  request  of  members  of  groups  of  the  Lincoln¬ 
shire  Trust  for  Nature  Conservation  at  Roxton  Wood,  Langholme  Wood  and  Kirby  Moor.  The 
records  from  these  very  short  meetings  provided  us  with  a  further  29  new  Divisional  Records. 

Members  have  provided  numerous  specimens  this  year  for  identification.  Dr  M.  R.  D.  Seaward 
gave  me  the  quoted  record  of  the  small  discomycete  which  he  had  found  growing  on  a  lichen 
and  had  had  identified  at  Kew.  Mrs  I.  Weston  presented  me  early  in  the  year  with  numerous 
rusts  and  morels,  adding  three  new  Divisional  and  one  new  County  record.  The  last  mentioned 
was  the  Uredo  form  of  MELAMPSORA  LINI  on  Fairy  Flax  (LINUM  CATHARTICUM).  Mr  J. 
Duddington  brought  in  a  gruesome  specimen  of  ENTOMOPHTHORA  MUSCAE  on  flies  from 
Broughton.  Again  Mr  J.  Rowe  and  his  wife  provided  me  with  mountains  of  collections  and 
recordings  from  sundry  locations.  This  year  they  resulted  in  28  new  Divisional  records. 

It  should  be  mentioned  that  in  the  interests  of  economy  the  new  Divisional  Records  from 
sundry  sources  are  not  printed  in  full.  There  were  82  of  these  in  all,  and  if  anyone  should  be 
interested,  the  writer  will  provide  a  list  for  perusal. 
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1.  FUNGUS  FORAY,  HELD  AT  PICKARD’S  PLANTATION,  WILLINGHAM  WOODS,  ON  THE 
21  ST  OCTOBER,  1978 

A.  NEW  RECORDS  FOR  LINCOLNSHIRE 


Baeospora  myosura  (Fr.)  Sing. 

Collybia  inolens  (Fr.)  Quel. 

Micromphale  perforans  (Hoffman  ex  Fr.)  S.  F.  Gray 
Mycena  galopus  var.  Candida  (Lange) 

Skeletocutis  amorphus  (Fr.  ex  Fr.)  Kotl.  &  Pouz. 
Anthostomella  formosa  Kirchstein 
Kriegeriella  mirabilis  Hohnel 
Stomiopeltis  pinastri  (Fuckel)  Arx 
Ceuthospora  pinastri  (Fr.)  Hohn. 

Parasympodiella  darkii  Sutton 
Sympodiella  acicola  Kendrick 
Troposporella  monospora  (Kendr.)  Ellis 

B.  NEW  RECORDS  FOR  DIVISION  7 


C. 

2. 


Clitocybe  dicolor 
Clitocybe  ditopus 
Clitocybe  metachroa 
Clitocybe  suaveolens 
Cortinarius  cinnamomeus 
Gymnopilus  hybridus 
Mycena  leucogala 


Hebeloma  testaceum 
Lyophyllum  decastes 
Pholiota  alnicola 
Lycoperdon  saccatum 
Stereum  sanguinolentum 
Lycoperdon  spadiceum 
Tricholoma  imbricatum 


OTHER  IDENTIFICATIONS  -  76  species  already  recorded  in  Div.  7 
NEW  RECORDS  FROM  OTHER  LOCATIONS 


NEW  RECORDS  FOR  LINCOLNSHIRE 

Lamprospora  miniata  de  Not.  on  Lichen 

Div.2 

Melampsora  lini  Ehrenb.  on  Linum  catharticum 

11 

Melanoleuca  cognata  (Fr.)  K.  &  R. 

16 

Amanita  gemmata  (Fr.)  Gill. 

5 

Hydnum  rufescens  (Pers.)  Fr. 

13 

Lophodermium  conigenum  Hilitz.  on  Scots  Pine  needles 

10 

Lophodermium  seditiosum  Minter,  Staley  &  Millar 

-do- 

10 

Microthyrium  pinophyllum  (Hohn.)  Petr. 

-do- 

10 

Phialea  fumosiella  (Cooke  &  Ellis)  Sacc. 

-do- 

10 

Dasyscyphus  acuum  (A.  &  S.)  Sacc. 

-do- 

7 

Lophodermium  pinastri  (Schrad.  ex  Hook.)  Chev. 

-do- 

7 

Herpotrichiella  pilosella  (Karst.)  Munk 

-do- 

5 

Coniothyrium  fuckelii  Sacc. 

-do- 

10 

Pseudocenangium  succineum  (Spree)  Dyko  &  Sutton. 

-do- 

10 

Sclerophoma  pythyophila  (Corda)  Hohn 

-do- 

10 

Anungitea  continua  Matsushima 

-do- 

10 

Endophragmia  pinicola  M.  B.  Ellis 

-do- 

10 

Sesquicillium  candelabra  (Bon.)  Gams 

-do- 

10 

Sphaeridium  candidum  Fuck. 

-do- 

10 

Verticicladium  trifidum  Preuss 

-do- 

10 

Chalara  affinis  Sacc.  &  Berl. 

-do- 

5 

Cylindrium  griseum  (Link  ex  Gray)  Bon. 

-do- 

5 

Linodochium  hyalinum  (Lib.)  Hohn. 

-do- 

5 

Polyscytalum  fecundissimum  Riess 

-do- 

5 

OTHER  NEW  DIVISIONAL  RECORDS 


82  other  Records  were  recorded  for  Divisions 
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BRYOLOGY 

M.  R.  D.  Seaward,  M.Sc.,  Ph.D.,  F.L.S. 

A  BRYOPHYTE  CHECK-LIST  FOR  LINCOLNSHIRE 
The  following  are  additions  and  amendments  to  the  county  check-list  (Seaward,  1 969, 1971, 
1977).  The  data  are  based  on  taxonomic  revisions  which  have  appeared  in  the  JOURNAL  OF 
BRYOLOGY  and  the  BULLETIN  OFTHE  BRITISH  BRYOLOGICAL  SOCIETY,  and  on  field  records 
made  by  Dr  J.  G.  Duckett  in  1 975  and  by  numerous  members  of  the  British  Bryological  Society 
during  their  excursion  to  South  Lincolnshire  in  October  1977  (Seaward,  1978).  The  nomen¬ 
clature  for  mosses  and  hepatics  is  according  to  Smith  (1978)  and  Paton  (1965)  respectively. 

MOSSES 

5/6  POLYTRICHUM  PILIFERUM  Hedw.  -  add  div.  17. 

5/7  P.  JUNIPERINUM  Hedw.  -  add  div.  17. 

12/1  DITRICHUM  CYLINDRICUM  (Hedw.)  Grout  -  add  div.  17;  new  county  record. 

21/1  PSEUDEPHEMERUM  NITIDUM  (Hedw.)  Reim.  -  add  div.  17. 

22/2  DICRANELLA  SCHREBERANA  (Hedw.)  Dix.  -  add  div.  1 5;  new  vice-county  record, 

see  BULL  BR.  BRYOL.  SOC.,  no.32,  p.17  (1978). 

29/13  DICRANUM  SCOPARIUM  Hedw.  -  add  div.  17. 

31  /5.b  CAMPYLOPUS  PYRIFORMIS  (Schultz)  Brid.  var.  AZORICUS  (Mitt.)  M.Corley  -  add 
div.  7;  new  county  record,  see  J.  BRYOL.  9:  193-212  (1978). 

44/4  BARBULA  HORNSCHUCHIANA  Schultz  -  add  div.  17. 

44/12  B.  RIGIDULA  (Hedw.)  Mitt.  -  add  div.  17. 

56/7.a  RACOMITRIUM  CANESCENS  (Hedw.)  Brid.  var.  CANESCENS  -  confirmed  for  div. 

2  only,  see  BULL.  BR.  BRYOL.  SOC.,  no.32,  p.20  (1978). 

56/7. b  var.  ERICOIDES  (Hedw.)  Hampe  -  add  div.  2;  new  county  record,  see  BULL.  BR. 

BRYOL.  SOC.,  no.32,  p.20  (1978). 

58/4  FUNARIA  FASCICULARIS  (Hedw.)  Lindb.  -  add  div.  17. 

72/1  LEPTOBRYUM  PYRIFORME  (Hedw.)  Wils.  -  add  div.  17. 

73/5  POHLIA  NUTANS  (Hedw.)  Lindb.  -  add  div.  17. 

73/15  P.  CARNEA  (Schimp.)  Lindb.  -  add  div.  15. 

77/27  BRYUM  RADICULOSUM  Brid.  -  add  div.  15. 

77/29.A  B.  RUDERALE  Crumdw.  &  Nyh.  -  add  div.  1 7. 

123/3  THUIDIUM  TAMARISCINUM  (Hedw.)  Br.  Eur.  -  add  div.  17. 

147/1  PLEUROZIUM  SCHREBERI  (Brid.)  Mitt.  -  add  div.  17. 

154/1.e  HYPNUM  CUPRESSIFORME  Hedw.  var.  ERICETORUM  Br.  Eur.  -  add  div.  17. 
160/2  RHYTIDIADELPHUS  SQUARROSUS  (Hedw.)  Warnst.  -  add  div.  17. 

HEPATICS 

5/1  CONOCEPHALUM  CONICUM  (L.)  Underw.  -  add  div.  17. 

6/1  LUNULARIA  CRUCIATA  (L.)  Dum.  -  add  div.  17. 

34/1 1  LOPHOZIA  BICRENATA  (Schmid.)  Dum.  -  add  div.  15;  new  vice-county  record,  see 
BULL.  BR.  BRYOL.  SOC.,  no.32,  p.13  (1978). 

57/3  LOPHOCOLEA  HETEROPHYLLA  (Schrad.)  Dum.  -  add  div.  17. 

62/9  CEPHALOZIELLA  STARKEI  (Funck)  Schiffn.  -  add  div.  15. 

63/2  CEPHALOZIA  BICUSPIDATA  (L.)  Dum.  -  add  div.  17. 

82/5  FRULLANIA  DILATATA  (L)  Dum.  -  add  div.  17. 

PUBLISHED  MAPS  INCLUDING  LINCOLNSHIRE  DATA 
Maps  based  on  10  km  x  10  km  squares  of  the  British  and  Irish  national  grid  systems,  which 
incorporate  Lincolnshire  bryophyte  records,  have  been  published  for  BRYUM  BICOLOR  Dicks, 
and  B.  GEMMIFERUM  Wilcz.  &  Dem.  in  J.  BRYOL.  1 0: 34  and  38  (1978),  together  with  those  for 
59  species  (additional  to  those  listed  in  Seaward,  1977,  p.66)  appearing  in  the  PROVISIONAL 
ATLAS  OF  THE  BRYOPHYTES  OF  THE  BRITISH  ISLES  (Smith,  1978a)  as  follows:  ACAULON 
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MUTICUM  (Hedw.)  C.  Mull.,  ANOMODON  VITICULOSUS  (Hedw.)  Hook.  &  Tayl.,  ARCHIDIUM 
ALTERNIFOLIUM  (Hedw.)  Schimp.,  AULACOMNIUM  ANDROGYNUM  (Hedw.)  Schwaegr.,  BAR- 
BULA  HORNSCHUCHIANA  Schultz.,  B.  REFLEXA  (Brid.)  Brid.,  B.  VINEALIS  Brid.,  BLEPHAR- 
OSTOMA  TRICHOPHYLLA  (L.)  Dum.,  BRACHYTHECIUM  GLAREOSUM  (Spruce)  Br.  Eur.,  CALY- 
POGEIA  ARGUTA  Nees  &  Mont.,  CINCLIDOTUS  FONTINALOIDES  (Hedw.)  Beauv.,  C.  MUCRON- 
ATUS  (Brid.)  Mach.,  CRYPHAEA  HETEROMALLA  (Hedw.)  Mohr.,  DICRANELLA  CERVICULATA 
(Hedw.)  Schimp.,  DICRANOWEISIA  CIRRATA  (Hedw.)  Lindb.  ex  Milde,  DICRANUM  TAURICUM 
Sapehin  (  =  D.  STRICTUM  Schleich.  ex  Schwaegr.),  DITRICHUM  FLEXICAULE  (Schimp.) 
Hampe,  ENCALYPTA  STREPTOCARPA  Hedw.,  E.  VULGARIS  Hedw.,  ENTODON  CONCINNUS 
(De  Not.)  Paris  (  =  E.  ORTHOCARPUS  (Brid.)  Lindb.),  EUCLADIUM  VERTICILLATUM  (Brid.)  Br. 
Eur.,  EURHYNCHIUM  SPECIOSUM  (Brid.)  Jur.,  FISSIDENS  EXILIS  Hedw.,  F.  INCURVUS  Starke 
ex  Rohl.,  FOSSOMBRONIA  FOVEOLATA  Lindb.,  F.  PUSILLA  (L.)  Dum.,  GYROWEISIA  TENUIS 
(Hedw.)  Schimp.,  LEPIDOZIA  SETACEA  (Web.)  Mitt.,  LEPTOBRYUM  PYRIFORME  (Hedw.)  Wils., 
LOPHOCOLEA  HETEROPHYLLA  (Schrad.)  Dum.,  LUNULARIA  CRUCIATA  (L.)  Dum.,  ORTHOD- 
ONTIUM  LINEARE  Schwaegr.,  ORTHOTRICHUM  LYELLII  Hook.  &  Tayl.,  OXYSTEGUS 
SINUOSUS  (Mitt.)  Hilp.  (  =  TRICHOSTOMUM  SINUOSUM  (Mitt)  Lindb.  ex  Herzog.),  PHILON- 
OTIS  CALCAREA  (Br.  Eur.)  Schimp.,  PHYSCOMITRELLA  PATENS  (Hedw.)  Br.  Eur.,  PORELLA 
PLATYPHYLLA  (L.)  Lindb.,  POTTIA  BRYOIDES  (Dicks.)  Mitt.,  P.  HEIMMII  (Hedw.)  Furnr.,  P. 
LANCEOLATA  (Hedw.)  C.  Mull.,  P.  RECTA  (With.)  Mitt.,  PSEUDEPHEMERUM  NITIDUM  (Hedw.) 
Reim.,  PTERYGONEURUM  OVATUM  (Hedw.)  Dix.,  PTILIDIUM  PULCHERRIMUM  (Web.)  Hampe., 
PHODOBRYUM  ROSEUM  (Hedw.)  Limpr,,  RHYNCHOSTEGIELLA  TEESDALEI  (Br.  Eur.)  Limpr., 
RHYNCHOSTEGIUM  MEGAPOLITANUM  (Web.  &  Mohr.)  Br.  Eur.  (=  EURHYNCHIUM  MEGAP- 
OLITANUM  (Bland.)  Milde),  R.  MURALE  (Hedw.)  Br.  Eur.  ( =  EURHYNCHIUM  MURALE  (Hedw.) 
Milde),  RICCIA  FLUITANS  L„  R.  GLAUCA  L„  R.  SOROCARPA  Bisch.,  SELIGERIA  CALCAREA 
(Hedw.)  Br.  Eur.,  S.  PAUCIFOLIA  (Dicks.)  Carr.,  S.  PUSILLA  (Hedw.)  Br.  Eur.  TORTULA  LAEVIP- 
ILA  (Brid.)  Schwaegr.,  T.  LATIFOLIA  Bruch  ex  Hartm.,  T.  PAPILLOSA  Wils.  ex  Spruce,  T.  RURALIS 
ssp.  RURALIFORMIS  (Besch)  Dix.  (  =  T.  RURALIFORMIS  (Besch.)  Rich.  &  Wall.),  and  WEISSIA 
LINGIFOLIA  Mitt.  (  =  W.  CRISPA  (Hedw.)  Mitt.) 
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VERTEBRATE  ZOOLOGY 

M.  Johnson,  F.Z.S. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  the  Lincolnshire  Naturalists  Union  Animal  Survey  has  now  been 
completed  and  Mrs  Anne  Goodall  and  I  have  almost  finished  sorting  and  checking  the  mass  of 
valuable  information  that  we  have  received. 

Most  of  the  commoner  mammal  species  have  been  found  throughout  the  county,  but  a  great 
deal  remains  to  be  done  before  we  can  work  out  the  distribution  of  some  of  the  rarer  species  in 
the  county.  Dormouse,  Yellow-necked  mouse,  and  bats  other  than  the  Pipistrelle,  Long-eared 
and  Noctule  are  still  under-recorded.  In  the  reptiles  and  amphibia  section  we  have  still  received 
no  confirmation  of  the  occurence  of  the  Sand  Lizard  in  the  county. 
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I  hope  that  it  will  be  possible  to  draw  up  a  much  more  comprehensive  account  of  the 
mammals,  amphibia  and  reptiles  of  Lincolnshire  before  the  next  TRANSACTIONS  are  published 
And  I  would  again  like  to  thank  everyone  who  contributed  to  the  survey  by  sending  in  survey 
sheets,  specimens  and  other  material. 


LEPIDOPTERA 

J.  H.  Duddington 

Lepidopterists  never  appear  to  find  a  season  to  their  liking  and  remark  nearly  every  year 
about  the  paucity  of  lepidoptera.  This  year  they  can  be  excused  as  1978  was  very  disappoint¬ 
ing,  in  fact  it  proved  one  of  the  worst  for  many  years.  Many  species  were  very  late  in  emerging, 
for  which  the  cool  spring  was  no  doubt  responsible.  For  example,  the  Elephant  Hawk  moth, 
DEILEPHILA  ELPENOR,  appeared  from  May  to  August  and  larvae  were  found  in  late  October. 

There  was  a  notable  absence  of  butterflies,  though  the  Large  White,  PIERIS  BRASSICAE, 
appeared  with  numbers  about  average,  and  the  Green-veined  White,  PIERIS  NAPI,  had  three 
broods  in  some  areas.  I  found  larvae  of  this  species  feeding  in  my  garden  on  Sweet  Rocket  with 
larvae  of  the  Orange-tip,  ANTHOCHARIS  CARDAMINES.  Mr  A.E.Smith  mentions  one  of  the 
largest  single  emergence  of  Small  White,  PIERIS  RAPAE,  in  August  for  many  years.  I  was  in 
the  Scotton  area  in  August  and  also  observed  swarms  of  Small  Whites  along  a  road  verge;  they 
reminded  one  of  a  snowstorm.  The  Orange-tip  is  still  plentiful  and  widespread  in  Lines  and 
South  Humberside  but  the  Wall,  PARARGE  MEGERA,  appears  to  be  getting  scarce  and  had  a 
very  poor  year.  Hardly  any  appeared  in  the  first  brood  with  a  poor  second  appearance. 

Another  brown,  the  Gatekeeper,  MANIOLA  TITHONUS,  was  only  in  average  numbers  in  sele¬ 
cted  areas. 

Mr  D.  Burton  observed  the  Grayling,  EUMENIS  SEMELE,  flying  on  Risby  Warren  in  August. 
This  area  must  be  about  the  last  stronghold  for  this  attractive  butterfly,  as  Crowle  Waste  is  our 
only  known  habitat  for  the  Large  Heath,  COENONYMPHA  TULLIA,  which  was  observed  in  July. 
Other  browns,  Small  Heath  C.  PAMPHILUS,  and  Ringlet, APHANTOPUS  HYPERANTUS,  were 
down  in  numbers. 

Both  Small  Skipper,  THYMELICUS  SYLVESTRIS,  and  Large  Skipper,  OCHLODES  VENATA, 
were  below  average  in  some  areas  but  quite  common  in  places  such  as  the  Bardney  wood¬ 
lands.  Essex  Skipper,  T.  LINEOLA,  was  plentiful  at  Fishtoft  where  only  singles  have  been  report¬ 
ed  previously  and  the  Dingy  Skipper,  ERYNNIS  TAGES,  is  holding  its  own  in  a  Haxey  railway 
cutting,  the  only  reported  habitat  in  South  Humberside. 

The  most  local  and  attractive  Brown  Hairstreak,  THECLA  BETULAE,  was  observed  at  Bard¬ 
ney.  Purple  Hairstreaks,  T.  QUERCUS,  and  White-letter  Hairstreaks,  STRYMONIDIA  W-ALBUM, 
were  also  on  the  wing,  but  there  were  not  many  sightings.  On  the  east  coast  the  Green  Hair- 
streak,  CALLOPHRYS  RUBI,  still  occurs  in  good  numbers. 

Only  single  Brimstone  butterflies,  GONEPTERYX  RHAMNI,  appeared  in  South  Humberside 
after  years  of  plenty.  I  could  not  find  any  this  year  on  the  buckthorns. 

A  poor  season  also  for  Blues,  with  Common  Blue,  POLYOMMATUS  ICARUS,  only  in  small 
numbers.  Holly  Blue,  CELASTRINA  ARGIOLUS  and  Chalkhill  Blue,  LYSANDRA  CORIDON,  -  no 
records. 

We  now  have  the  attractive  White  Admiral,  LIMENITIS  CAMILLA,  back  in  the  county;  it  was  on 
the  wing  in  the  Bardney  woodlands  on  the  19th  August,  but  worn.  The  Fritillaries  have  produced 
a  complete  blank.  There  has  been  absolutely  no  sign  of  any  member  of  the  family  during  the 
year. 

It  was  a  disappointing  year  also  for  the  Vanessids.  Only  the  Small  Tortoiseshell  AGLAIS 
URTICAE,  and  the  Peacock,  NYMPHALIS  IO,  were  seen  in  fair  numbers  on  the  buddleias.  There 
appears  to  have  been  no  notable  immigration  of  any  particular  species  this  year,  undoubtedly 
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the  inclement  weather  during  the  spring  had  an  adverse  effect  upon  the  migrants.  Red  Admiral, 
VANESSA  ATALANTA,  only  singly,  and  very  few  records  of  the  Painted  Lady,  V.  CARDUI.  Avery 
late  one  was  reported  by  Mr.  J.  Owen,  on  11th  November,  sunning  itself  at  Humberston  Fitties 
and  flying  lethargically. 

MOTHS 

Some  species  came  to  M.V.  light  in  very  small  numbers,  but  many  nights  were  clear  and  cool 
and  moths  were  not  on  the  wing.  There  were  however  several  exceptionally  good  nights.  On 
one  at  Epworth  Turbary  on  the  29th  July,  the  night  was  close  and  thundery  with  a  temperature 
over  60  degrees  F.  Moths  turned  up  so  thick  and  fast  to  the  light  that  it  was  difficult  to  deal  with 
them  all  but  I  managed  to  record  over  80  species. 

Hawk  moths  were  not  too  plentiful  this  season,  the  Poplar  Hawk,  LAETHOE  POPULI,  and 
Elephant  Hawk  numbers  being  about  average.  The  Broad-bordered  Bee  Hawk,  HEMARIS 
FUCIFORMIS,  is  still  doing  well.  Mr.  E.  Wright  found  it  at  Skellingthorpe  and  it  occurs  at  Twig- 
more.  There  was  only  a  single  record  of  a  Death’s-head  Hawk,  ACHERONTIA  ATROPOS,  from 
Mr.  K.  Wilson,  found  alive  on  a  doorstep  at  Scartho,  Grimsby,  in  late  June.  Two  Convolvulus 
Hawk  moths,  HERSE  CONVOLVULI,  were  seen  at  South  Thoresby,  both  in  the  first  week  of 
September,  by  Mr.  R.  E.  M.  Pilcher  who  also  records  a  Small  Autumnal  Carpet,  OPORINIA 
FILIGRAMMARIA  from  South  Thoresby  on  the  night  of  September  5th.  Mr.  G.  Haggett  also  took 
one  at  Lissington  on  the  same  night.  They  are  a  form  quite  unlike  the  Derbyshire-Yorkshire  form 
and  may  both  well  have  been  immigrants.  They  are  a  new  county  record. 

We  have  another  county  record  from  R.E.M.P.,  the  Triple-spotted  Pug,  EUPITHECIATRISIGN- 
ARIA,  larvae  taken  in  the  centre  of  Lines.. 

Other  interesting  species  are  the  Slender  Brindle,  APAMEA  SCOLOPACINA,  only  one  other 
record  -  near  Lincoln,  1916  (Rev.  S.  Proudfoot)  and  a  Lunar-spotted  Pinion,  COSMIA  PYRAL- 
INA,  again  only  one  other  record  (Rev.  F.  S.  Alston).  Mr.  R.  Key  set  up  a  Heath  trap  on  Crowle 
Waste  in  August  which  attracted  large  numbers  of  Haworth’s  Minor,  CELAENA  HAWORTHII, 
the  larvae  feed  on  Cotton-grass  and  the  species  is  new  to  South  Humberside. 

OTHER  RECORDS:- 

Old  Lady,  MORMO  MAURA  Aug.  9th,  Barrow  (C.P.) 

Dingy  Footman,  EILEMA  GRISEOLA  Aug.  27th,  Walesby  (S.B.) 

Bordered  Beauty,  EPIONE  REPANDARIA  Aug.  27th,  Walesby  (S.B.) 

Round-winged  Muslin,  COMACIA  SENEX  Aug.  29th,  Epworth  Turbary  (J.H.D.) 

Striped  Wainscot,  LEUCANIA  PUDORINA  Aug.  29th,  Epworth  Turbary  (J.H.D.) 

Scarce  Vapourer,  ORGYIA  RECENS  Crowle  Waste,  (R.K.) 

Barred  Hook-tip,  DREPANA  CULTRARIA  May  27th,  Broughton  (P.G.) 

Treble  Bar,  ANAITIS  PLAGIATA  May  27th,  Broughton  (J.H.D.) 

Lilac  Beauty,  APEIRA  SYRINGARIA  Broughton,  Normanby-le-Wold  (P.G.  -  D.B.) 

Seraphim,  LOLOPHORA  HALTERATA  Messingham  (J.H.D.)  - 

Scalloped  Shell,  RHEUMAPTERA  UNDERLATA  Manton,  Crowle  Waste  (J.H.D.  -  R.K.) 

Wood  Tiger,  PARASEMA  PLANTAGINIS  Bagmore  (V.W.) 

Chalk  Carpet,  ORTHOLITHA  BIPUNCTARIA  Kirton  Lindsey  (J.H.D.) 

Clouded  Buff,  DIACRISIA  SANNIO  Scotton  (R.N.G.) 

Brown-tail,  EUPROCTIS  CHRYSORRHOEA  Aug.  1st,  Gib.  Point  (R.E.M.P.) 

Butterbur,  GORTYNA  PETASITIS  South  Thoresby  (R.E.M.P.) 

Stout  Dart,  SPAELOTIS  RAVIDA  Crowle  Waste,  South  Thoresby  (R.K.,  R.E.M.P.) 

Bird’s  Wing,  DYPTERYGIA  SCABRIUSCULA  July  22nd,  Scotton  (R.J.) 

The  Fern,,  HORISME  TERSATA  South  Thoresby  (R.E.M.P.) 

Barred  Rivulet,  PERIZOMA  BIFACIATA  South  Thoresby  (R.E.M.P.) 

Scarce  Silver  Lines,  PSEUDOIPS  BICOLORANA  Brumby  N.R.  (S.B.) 

Beautiful  Yellow  Underwing,  ANARTA  MYRTILLI  Scotton  (R.N.G.) 

Dotted  Border  Wave,  STERRHA  SYLVESTRARIA  Scotton  (J.H.D.) 
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Lunar  Thorn,  SELENIA  LUNAR1A  Aug.  28th,  Normanby-le-Wold  (D.B.) 

Golden  Rod  Pug,  EUPITHECIA  VIRGAUREATA  nr.  Lincoln  (R.E.M.P.) 

Pinion-spotted  Pug,  E.  INSIGNIATA  nr.  Lincoln  (R.E.M.P.) 

Wood  Leopard,  ZEUZERA  PYRINA  July,  Dunholme  (K.S.) 

Now  in  conclusion  I  should  like  to  thank  very  much  all  members  who  have  sent  me  their 
observations  during  the  year:  Mr.  S.  Bos,  David  Brant,  Mr.  F.  Brasier,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  R.  N.  Goodall, 
Mr.  P.  Gooseman,  Mr.  R.  Johnson,  Mr.  R.  Key,  Mr.  J.  Owen,  Mr.  R.  E.  M.  Pilcher,  Mr.  G.  Posnett,  Mr. 
C.  Potts,  Mr.  K.  Saville,  Mr.  A.  E.  Smith,  Mrs.  V.  Wilkin,  Mr.  K.  Wilson. 


CONCHOLOGY 

E.  J.  Redshaw,  F.L.S. 

Non-Marine 

Due  to  other  commitments  during  1978,  neither  Mrs  V.  Wilkin  nor  the  writer  were  able  to 
devote  the  previous  level  of  activity  to  the  1 0  km  survey  for  Lincolnshire  and  South  Humberside. 
It  is  hoped  however  that  this  survey  will  be  contained  within  the  ten  year  period  for  1970-79 
inclusive,  so  that  the  results  can  be  written  up  in  1 980.  Non-site  work  during  1 978  has  included 
further  research  into  “first  records”  for  the  pre  1974  county  together  with  “first  records”  for  the 
two  Vice  Counties. 

Additions  to  the  10km  square  survey  for  1978  are  as  follows:- 

TF  07:  Fiskerton;  Coll:  V.W. 

PISIDIUM  AMNICUM  (Muller) 

TF  19:  Walesby;  Coll:  V.W. 

PISiDIUM  AMNICUM  (Muller) 

TF  23:  Bicker;  Coll:  E.J.R. 

CARYCHIUM  MINIMUM  (Muller)  seg. 

VALLONIA  PULCHELLA  (Muller)  seg. 

AEGOPINELLA  PURA  (Alder) 

DEROCERAS  LAEVE  (Muller) 

TF  31 :  Whaplode  Fen;  Coll:  E.J.R. 

VALVATA  PISCINALIS  (Muller) 

BATHYOPHALUS  CONTORTUS  (L.) 

TA  01:  Croxton;  Coll:  V.W. 

PISIDIUM  CASERTANUM  (Poli) 

TA  02:  Barton;  Coll:  V.W. 

PISIDIUM  AMNICUM  (Muller) 

TA  20:  Laceby;  Coll:  V.W. 

PISIDIUM  AMNICUM  (Muller) 

On  7th  October  a  meeting  of  the  Yorkshire  Conchological  Society  was  held  at  Broughton  and 
Hibaldstow,  led  by  V.W.,  to  investigate  deposits  containing  Post  Glacial  fossils.  At  Milking  Hill, 
Broughton,  auger  samples  were  taken  from  a  meadow,  and  larger  samples  taken  from  the  bank 
of  the  stream.  The  deposits  were  visited  again  on  13th  October  by  the  National  Non-Marine 
Recorder  and  friends.  At  Hibaldstow  the  deposit  proved  to  be  very  rich  and  samples  contained 
the  extinct  GONIODISCUS  RUDERATUS  and  one  good  specimen  of  HELICIGONA  LAPICIDA 
(L.)  a  new  Flandrian  record  for  1 0km  square  SE  90.  At  Castlethorpe,  on  1 3th  October  samples  of 
POMATIAS  ELEGANS  (Muller)  were  obtained  from  deposits  where  previously  mainly  fresh¬ 
water  species  had  been  found. 

Outstanding  1 0km  squares  to  be  surveyed  during  1 979  are:  SK79,  SK89  and  SK88,  and  TF1 8,  TF 
28,  TF  37  and  TF  38.  Samples  of  materials  from  any  of  these  squares  would  be  appreciated, 


DREISSENA  POLYMORPHA  (Pallas) 

LYMNAEA  TRUNCATULA  (Muller) 

OXYLOMA  PFEIFFERI  (Rossmassler) 
VITREA  CRYSTALLINA  (Muller)  seg. 
ZONITOIDES  NITIDUS  (Muller) 


PHYSA  FONTINALIS  (L.) 

ARION  INTERMEDIUS  Normand 

SPHAERIUM  CORNEUM  (L.) 
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particularly  of  the  pea  mussels  (PISIDIUM  SPP)  which  may  be  sieved  from  freshwater  mud  by 
using  a  fine  meshed  metal  kitchen  sieve  attached  to  a  stout  cane. 

Marine 

The  only  marine  record  of  note  for  1978  was  the  discovery  of  LIMAPONTIA  CAPITATA  (Muller) 
at  Surfleet  Seas  End.  (TF  280287)  by  E.J.R.  in  early  September.  Considerable  numbers  of  this 
littoral  slug  were  found  on  green  marine  algae  at  the  base  of  stands  of  sea  club-rush  (SCIRPUS 
MARITIMA)  on  a  strip  of  saltmarsh  adjoining  the  River  Welland.  These  slugs  varied  in  size  from 
2  •  0  to  2-5  mm  long,  and  when  touched  resembled  very  small  black  blobs  of  shiny  jelly  or  oil. 
Although  this  is  apparently  the  characteristic  “sea  slug”  of  saltmarshes  it  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  previously  recorded  from  VC  53.  The  writer  is  grateful  to  Mr.  C.P.  Palmer  of  the  B.M. 
(N.H.)  for  confirmation  of  the  identity  of  this  species. 

As  in  previous  years,  I  am  most  grateful  for  Mrs.  V.  Wilkin’s  continued  support  and  assistance. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 

K.  E.  Roland 

Due  to  Photography  being  a  general  interest  to  all  Sections  of  the  Union,  the  Photographic 
Section  has  not  had  any  specific  objectives  in  mind  in  the  past  years.  But  based  on  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  the  slides  made  available  at  the  Annual  Members  Slide  show  it  is  very  evident  that 
there  is  a  very  great  interest  in  the  subject. 

At  this  years  slide  presentation  slides  were  shown  by  Mrs.  I.  Weston,  Mrs.  A.  Goodall,  Mr.  J. 
Duddington,  Mr.  J.  Houghton,  Mr  E.  Clipson,  Mr  G.  Posnett  and  other  members.  These  slides 
were  all  of  a  high  standard  and  were  much  appreciated  by  all  members  present. 

Unfortunately  Mr  Posnett’s  slides  managed  to  get  themselves  into  the  projector  wrong  way 
round  and  in  the  wrong  sequence;  our  apology  again  to  Mr.  Posnett  for  our  mistake. 

During  the  coming  year  it  has  been  arranged  that  a  One  Day  Symposium/Workshop  will  be 
held  at  the  Riseholme  Farm  Institute,  to  cover  as  many  aspects  of  Natural  History  as  possible 
‘From  Near  to  Far’. 
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THE  MARCHIONESS  OF  HUNTLY’S  BOTANICAL  RECORDS  FOR 

LINCOLNSHIRE  (V.C.  53  and  54 


In  the  recently  published  Flora  of  Lincolnshire,  Miss  E.  J.  Gibbons  provides  an  interesting 
account  of  the  botanical  history  of  the  county  and  of  the  many  botanists,  both  past  and  present, 
who  contributed  to  a  knowledge  of  the  flora.  She  also  provides  details  of  the  location  of  39 
herbaria  which  contain  substantial  numbers  of  plants  from  Lincolnshire.  Recently,  in 
connection  with  studies  of  the  Huntingdonshire  vegetation  and  flora,  we  became  interested  in 
the  Marchioness  of  Huntly  (1821-1 893)  and  have  examined  her  large  herbarium  (now  stored  at 
Aboyne  Castle,  Aberdeenshire)  and  have  also  looked  at  her  journals  and  floras.  Her  herbarium, 
which  contains  over  1 300  specimens,  contains  plants  from  52  vice-counties,  including  23  from 
V.C.  53  and  86  from  V.C.  54.  As  the  Marchioness  is  not  mentioned  in  Miss  Gibbons  flora,  it  is  the 
purpose  of  this  paper  to  draw  attention  to  the  records  which  exist  for  Lincolnshire. 

THE  MARCHIONESS  OF  HUNTLEY 

Mary  Antoinette  Pegus  was  born  in  1821,  the  daughter  of  the  Rev.  P.  W.  Pegus  and  the 
Dowager  Countess  of  Lindsey.  She  lived  at  Uffington,  to  the  east  of  Stamford,  until  1 844,  when 
she  married  Charles,  Earl  of  Aboyne,  who  succeeded  to  the  Marquisate  of  Huntly  in  1853.  As 
her  family  grew  up,  she  visited  their  various  homes.  One  of  her  daughters,  Mary,  married 
Edmond  Tumor,  a  Lincolnshire  landowner,  and  lived  at  Panton  Hall,  east  of  Wragby. 

From  an  early  age,  the  Marchioness  developed  a  keen  interest  in  botany,  stimulated  and 
encouraged  by  her  eminent  neighbour,  the  Rev.  M.  J.  Berkeley,  F.R.S.,  and  by  other  botanists 
through  correspondence  and  occasional  meetings.  At  the  time  of  her  death  in  1893,  the 
Marchioness  had  built  up  a  large  herbarium,  in  which  most  of  the  specimens  were  localised  with 
dates.  Some  have  descriptions  of  the  habitat  from  which  they  were  collected.  Her  annotated 
copies  of  the  botanical  works  by  Sowerby  and  Bentham  survive.  Throughout  the  greater  part  of 
her  life,  she  kept  a  day-journal  which  usually  makes  reference  to  the  value  and  circumstances  of 
her  various  ‘botanical  excursions’.  It  is  this  combination  of  a  herbarium,  annotated  works  of 
reference,  and  day-journals  that  makes  the  records  of  the  Marchioness  so  remarkable 

Even  her  earliest  journals  depict  an  enquiring  mind,  interested  in  all  forms  of  natural  history 
and,  in  particular,  geology  and  botany.  An  entry  for  October  1 843  reads,  ‘Gathered  wild  flowers 
and  found  a  very  pretty  yellow  creeper  in  a  clover  field  with  leaves  like  the  musk-plant  which  I 
have  never  observed  before.  Also  found  a  plant  in  Uffington  Wood  of  the  GERANIUM  I  suppose 
to  be  the  COLUMBIUM  and  the  same  I  found  at  Norton,  figured  in  Sowerby  p.259’.  By  the  time 
she  began  to  visit  her  daughter  at  Panton  in  the  1 880’s,  the  Marchioness  was  an  accomplished 
botanist.  An  entry  for  June  1 882  noted,  ‘I  walked  through  the  kitchen  garden  and  round  through 
the  shrubbery.  I  was  interested  in  the  vegetation  in  the  woods.  The  FELIX-FEMINA  and  DILITATA 
ferns  abound  mixed  with  blue  forget-me-not  and  the  red  campion  (LYCHNIS  DIURNA).  Both  in 
the  covert  and  in  the  grass  the  GEUM  RIVALE  grows  in  profusion  and  in  the  open  meadows  are 
quantities  of  ORCHIS  MACULATA  and  MORIO. 

From  Panton,  she  explored  the  local  countryside,  and  her  journal  for  April  1882  describes  a 
drive  to  a  small  lake  in  Benniworth  parish,  where  she  found  ‘ORNITHOPUS  PERPUSILLUS, 
GNAPHALIUM  SYLVATICUM  and  a  white  foxglove’.  Similar  entries  in  her  diaries  support  and 
enhance  the  value  of  the  herbarium  specimens. 

NOTE 

Panton  is  on  the  lower  slope  of  the  Wolds.  There  is  a  patch  of  acid  sand  with  characteristic 
plants,  which  forms  part  of  the  Park.  Much  ploughing  up  of  the  Park  was  done  during  the  1 939- 
45  war  but  the  woods  still  contain  interesting  plants,  some  of  which  may  have  been  introduced. 
There  are  also  gravel  pits  adjoining  with  Rhododendrons,  Foxgloves  and  Monkshood. 

E.J.G. 
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SOUTH  LINOS.  (V.C.  53) 

HONINGTON  (Division  15) 

Ornithogallum  nutans  (1879)  “in  the  shrubberies,  but 
probably  wild”  Coll:  W.  E.  Turnor. 

STOKE  ROCHFORD  (Division  15) 

Viburnum  opulus  (1889)  Miss  D.  Turnor 
Polemonium  caeruleum  (1887)  Col:  Ed.  Turnor. 
Garden  escape 

UFFINGTON  (Division  16) 

Thalictrum  flavum  (N.D.)  nr.  Uffington  Station 
Myosoton  aquaticum  (1843) 

Stellaria  media  (1879)  Coll:  G.  Hill 
Malva  moschata  (N.D.)  roadside 
Geranium  columbinum  (1888) 

Ononis  repens  (N.D.) 

O.  spinosa  (1882)  roadside,  beyond  Uffington  Wood 
Agrimonia  eupatoria  (N.D.)  growing  in  the  grass,  side 
of  the  Avenue 

Sorbus  torminalis  (N.D.)  hedge,  Uffington  Wood 
Daucus  carota  (N.D.) 

Picris  echioides  (1882) 

Legousia  hybrida  (1882)  arable  field 
Cuscuta  europaea  (N.D.)  on  hop 
Kickxia  spuria  (1843)  arable  field 
Veronica  chamaedrys  (N.D.)  with  white  flowers 
Polygonum  aviculare  (1884)  stubble  field 
Orchis  mascula  (N.D.)  Uffington  Wood 
Dactylorchis  fuchsii  (N.D.)  Uffington  Wood 
Lolium  perenne  (1845) 

Phragmites  communis  (1842) 

NORTH  LINCOLNSHIRE  (V.C.  54) 

BENEWORTH  HAVEN  (BENNIWORTH),  EAST  OF  PANTON 
(Division  7) 

These  are  a  series  of  water  filled  pits,  south  of  the  dis¬ 
used  railway  at  TF  225825. 

Hypericum  tetrapterum  (1886) 

Trifolium  campestre  (1886) 

Omithopus  perpusillus  (1886) 

Gnaphalium  sylvaticum  (1886) 

Filago  minima  (1886) 

Juncus  effusus  (1886) 

Poa  pratensis  (1892) 

MABLETHORPE  (Division  9) 

Cakile  maritima  (1886)  sands.  Coll:  Miss  Perkins 
Honkenya  pepioides  (1882)  sand 
Trifolium  arvense  (1886)  Coll:  Miss  Perkins 
T.  pratense  (1886)  Coll:  Miss  Perkins 
T.  campestre  (1886) 

Lotus  tenuis  (1886)  Coll:  Miss  Perkins 
Eryngium  maritimum  (1886) 

Apium  graveolens  (1886)  dykes 
Aster  tripolium  (1886)  Coll:  Miss  Perkins 
Calystegia  soldanella  (1882) 

Salicornia  europaea  (1886)  salt  marshes 
Ariplex  hastata  (1886)  Coll:  Miss  Perkins 
A.  patula  (1886)  Coll:  Miss  Perkins 
A.  littoralis  (1886)  Coll:  Miss  Perkins 
Carex  arenaria  (1884) 

Phleum  arenarium  (1886) 

PANTON  (Division  7) 

Cardamine  hirsuta  (1884)  gravel  terrace,  Panton  Hall 
Viola  tricolor  (1892) 

Melandrium  noctiflora  (1885)  arable  fields 
Silene  dioica  (1882)  woods 
Sagina  nodosa  (1885)  old  lime  pit 
Stellaria  graminea  (1885) 


Hypericum  tetrapterum  (1886)  old  lime  pit 
Althaea  officinalis  (1885) 

Vicia  cracca  (1885)  old  lime  pit 
Lathyrus  pratensis  (1885)  old  lime  pit 
Fiiipendula  vulgaris  (1885)  grassfield 
Geum  rivale  (1882)  grassfields  and  woods 
Geum  x  intermedium  (1890)  hedgerow 
Sanguisorba  officinalis  (1885)  grassfield 
Epilobium  parviflorum  (1889) 

E.  palustre  (1885) 

Pimpinella  major  (1885)  grassfields 
Conopodium  majus  (1882)  grassfields 
Adoxa  mochateliina  (1870)  Lady  Mary  Turnor 
Galium  uliginosum  (1885)  grassfield 
Achillea  millefolium  (1886)  pink  variety 
Filago  germanica  (1886)  arable  field 
Cirsium  palustre  (1885)  grassfield 
Centaurea  scabiosa  (1886) 

Legousia  hybrida  (1885)  cornfield 
Lysimachia  vulgaris  (1888) 

Anagallis  tenella  (1889)  Panton  Wood.  Ed.  Turnor 
Blackstonia  perfoliata  (1885)  old  lime  pit 
Lycopus  europaeus (1888)  hedgebank 
Veronica  officinalis  (1888) 

Betonica  officinalis  (1885)  “forming  sheets  of  purple 
on  the  grassfields” 

Juncus  conglomeratus  (1885) 

J.  articulatus  (1892)  field  south  of  Panton  Wood 
Carex  echinata  (1892) 

C.  vulpina  (1892) 

Phleum  pratense  (1892) 

Agrostis  tenuis  (1892 
Calamagrostis  epigejos  (1892) 

Deschampsia  caespitosa  (1892) 

Arrhenatherum  elatius  (1892)  roadside 
Holcus  mollis  (1892)  field  by  side  of  Panton  Wood 
Hordeum  secalinum  (1892)  side  of  road  to  East 
Barkwith 

Lolium  multiflorum  (1892) 

L.  perenne  (1892) 

Bromus  ramosus  (1892)  side  of  road,  East  Barkwith 
Bromus  mollis  (1892) 

Dactylis  glomerata  (1892)  roadside 
Cynosurus  cristatus  (1892) 

Glyceria  maxima  (1892)  side  of  brook,  Panton  Rectory 
STIXWOLD  (Division  10) 

Ornithogallum  nutans  (1884)  "from  an  old  orchard,  near 
the  old  Abbey” 

WILLINGHAM  (Division  7) 

North  and  South  Willingham  are  situated  at  TF  162883 
and  TF  193835,  about  2  miles  north  of  Panton. 

Sagina  nodosa  (1883) 

S.  procumbens  (1888)  wall 
Vicia  angustifolia  (188?)  in  grass 
Rubus  caesius  (1882)  wood 

WOODHALL  SPA  (Division  10) 

Rubus  fruticosus  (1886)  specimen  from  near  station 
with  variegated  leaves 

Drosera  intermedia  (1887)  herbarium  sheet  with  12 
plants 

Solidago  virgurea  (1886)  Coll:  Lady  Mary  Turnor 
Hieracium  umbellatum  (1886) 

Gentiana  pneumanthe  (1887)  growing  among  heather 

WRAGBY  (Division  7) 

Cerastium  arvense  (1882) 

Prunus  communis  (1887)  wood  nr.  Wragby 
Salix  aurita  (1887)  wood  nr.  Wragby 
S.  cinerea  (1887)  wood  nr.  Wragby 
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BOTANICAL  RECORDS 

The  Marchioness’  records  for  V.C.  54  are  from  7  localities,  of  which  more  than  half  are  from 
Panton,  in  the  period  1 882-1 892.  It  is  clear  from  the  presence  of  many  grassland  species,  such 
as  FILIPENDULA  VULGARIS,  SANGUISORBA  OFFICINALIS,  CONOPODIUM  MAJUS  and 
BETONICA  OFFICINALIS  that  species-rich  grassland  of  a  type  that  is  now  uncommon  in 
Lincolnshire  occurred  in  this  area,  the  annotation  on  the  sheet  containing  BETONICA 
OFFICINALIS  “forming  sheets  of  purple  on  the  grass-fields”  being  particularly  revealing.  The 
records  from  Woodhall  Spa  are  also  of  interest,  particularly  the  12  plants  of  DROSERA 
INTERMEDIA  collected  in  1 887,  4  years  before  Alston’s  record  which  is  given  by  Miss  Gibbons 
as  the  first  record  for  Woodhall  Spa.  The  specimen  of  SOLIDAGO  VIRGAUREA  collected  in 
1886  by  Lady  Mary  Turnor  from  the  same  site  also  provides  an  interesting  link  with  the  more 
recent  record  of  1967.  Presumably,  this  is  evidence  that  the  plant  had  survived  there  for  that 
length  of  time. 

The  23  species  recorded  for  V.C.  53  are,  with  the  exception  of  three,  all  from  Uffington,  the 
Marchioness’s  childhood  home.  The  most  interesting  specimen,  which  is  undoubtedly  correctly 
identified,  is  of  the  Larger  Dodder  (CUSCUTA  EUROPAEA)  on  hop.  Unfortunately,  the  specimen 
has  no  date  on  the  sheet,  but  is  likely  to  precede  the  doubtful  record  of  1 884  by  E.M.  Brown,  the 
only  record  for  the  county,  given  in  Miss  Gibbons’  flora. 

The  full  list  of  species  for  both  vice-counties  is  given  above,  together  with  the  natural  history 
divisions  in  which  they  occur,  following  the  scheme  devised  by  Woodruffe-Peacock  and  used  in 
Miss  Gibbon’s  flora. 


T.  C.  E.  Wells,  J.  Sheail 
Institute  of  Terrestrial  Ecology,  Monk’s  Wood 


ON  THE  DIPTERA  OF  GIBRALTAR  POINT,  LINCOLNSHIRE 

During  the  weekend  21-22  August  1 965,  through  the  kind  permission  of  the  Lincolnshire  and 
South  Humberside  Trust  for  Nature  Conservation,  I  was  able,  with  a  colleague  Mr.  C.  J.  Devlin,  to 
collect  Diptera  on  the  Gibraltar  Point  Nature  Reserve.  During  the  short  period  of  time  available  it 
was  impossible  to  carry  out  anything  more  than  a  very  cursory  survey  since  the  rather  varied 
terrain  meant  that  many  habitat  types  required  attention. 

In  the  past  much  useful  work  has  been  done  on  the  Diptera  of  the  Reserve  by  Mr.  O.  M.  White 
of  Nottingham.  Since  his  last  visit  many  years  prior  to  1965  very  little  appeared  to  have  been 
done  on  this  group  of  insects  and  indeed  the  same  remains  true  of  subsequent  years. 

In  May  1968  C.  J.  Devlin  again  visited  the  reserve  and  collected  a  few  flies,  but  he  also 
arranged  for  the  Reserve  Warden,  Mr.  Barry  Wilkinson,  to  retain  all  of  the  non-Lepidopterous 
material  from  the  light  trap  at  the  station.  Later  in  the  year  this  material  was  sent  to  me  and  the 
data  obtained  forms  the  major  part  of  the  present  paper. 

My  last  visit  to  the  Reserve  was  on  19th  July  1975  when  the  Trust  kindly  granted  permission 
to  the  Doncaster  Naturalists  Society  to  visit  the  site. 

Gibraltar  Point  Reserve  consists  of  an  extensive  area  of  sand  dunes  of  which  much  is  covered 
by  the  Sea  Buckthorn  (HIPPOPHAE  RHAMNOIDES  (L)).  A  minor  road  enters  the  Reserve  on  the 
north  side  from  Skegness  and  terminates  near  the  Field  Station.  Along  this  road,  and  also 
around  the  ruins  of  an  old  farm  on  the  western  side  of  the  road  are  some  taller  trees,  mainly  elms 
and  sycamores.  This  area  is  the  only  part  of  the  Reserve  of  a  truly  sylvan  nature  and  it  supports 
many  insects  which  are  associated  with  dead  or  sickly  parts  of  trees.  Elsewhere  on  the  Reserve 
the  highest  vegetation  is  Sea  Buckthorn  with  here  and  there  groups  of  mature  Elders. 

The  rest  of  the  Reserve  consists  of  salt  marshes,  sand  dunes  and  beaches.  An  extensive  area 
of  salt  marsh  to  the  east  of  the  Field  Station  extends  northwards,  parallel  to  the  coast,  and  is 
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bounded  on  the  east  and  west  by  sand  dunes.  Along  the  sea  front  these  carry  mainly  Sand 
Couch  Grass  and  Marram  Grass  while  further  inland  they  support  an  increasing  cover  of  plant 
species. 

The  area  of  saltmarsh  mentioned  earlier  is  only  inundated  during  the  very  highest  tides  and 
this  has  a  rich  and  interesting  fauna,  this  becoming  noticeably  reduced  as  one  proceeds  into 
those  areas  inundated  more  frequently.  This  higher  region  has  a  rich  flora  of  halophytes  such  as 
Sea  Lavender,  Sea  Purslane,  Sea  Wormwood  and  the  various  littoral  species  of  Graminae. 

At  the  southern  tip  of  the  seafront  dunes  a  shingle  spit  runs  southwards  for  several  hundred 
yards.  On  its  landward  side  this  protects  an  area  of  mud  flat  upon  which  saltmarsh,  with  Cord 
Grass,  Glasswort  and  other  species,  is  developing. 

Very  little  seaweed  was  found  on  the  seafront  but  a  number  of  dead  seals  proved  an  attract¬ 
ion  for  countless  coprophagous  Diptera. 

To  avoid  repetition  of  habitat  types  the  following  coding  has  been  used:- 

(i)  The  higher  saltmarsh  area  bounded  north,  west  and  east  by  dunes. 

(ii)  The  seashore  and  Samphire  mudflats. 

(iii)  The  stable  dunes  covered  by  Ragwort,  Sea  Buckthorn  etc. 

(iv)  The  copse  by  the  road  and  the  old  farm. 

(v)  The  light  trap  material  sent  by  Mr.  B.  Wilkinson  in  autumn  1968  (dates  extend  from 
15-16.6  to  15-18.10.1968).  ' 

The  light  trap  records  are  particularly  valuable  in  providing  useful  information  on  the  noct¬ 
urnal  and  crepuscular  activity  of  Diptera  and  on  the  flight  periods  of  the  species  captured.  Very 
little  data  of  this  type  has  ever  been  published  and  consequently  it  is  not  yet  possible  to 
corroborate  from  other  localities  some  of  the  striking  disparities  in  the  phototropism  of  the 
sexes  of  several  species  shown  by  these  results. 

Contrary  to  the  commonly  held  view  that  males  outnumber  females  at  light,  the  present  data 
shows  that  for  the  species  in  which  the  totals  for  each  sex  were  counted,  out  of  a  total  of  4879 
specimens,  2563  (or  52%)  were  females  and  2316  (or  47.4%)  were  males.  These  figures  are  not 
strikingly  different  but  more  remarkable  is  the  fact  that  in  only  3  species  were  males  conspic¬ 
uously  more  numerous  than  females  (i.e.  TRICHOCERA  REGALATIONIS,  TIPULA  PALUDOSA 
and  COPROMYZA  EQUINA).  In  10  species  on  the  other  hand  (i.e.  TRICHOCERA  ANNULATA, 
ERIOPTERA  STICTICA,  SIMULIUM  AUREUM,  SYLVICOLA  PUNCTATA,  LONCHOPTERA  FURC- 
ATA  and  LUTEA,  COPROMYZA  SIMILIS,  DROSOPHILA  SUBOBSCURA,  SCATHOPHAGA 
LITOREA  and  STERCORARIA),  it  was  the  female  sex  which  greatly  predominated.  In  many  other 
species  sample  size  was  too  small  for  meaningful  conclusions  to  be  drawn. 

The  most  abundant  species  at  light  were  HALOCLADIUS  VARIANS  (2598),  TRICHOCERA 
REGALATIONIS  (1 566),  ERIOPTERA  STICTICA  (1 247),  SCAPTOMYZA  PALLIDA  (1080),  SMITT- 
IA  ATERRIMA  (859),  SCAPTOMYZA  GRAMINUM  (632)  and  SCATHOPHAGA  STERCORARIA 
(524).  It  is  possible  that  these  figures  reflect  the  relative  frequences  of  these  flies  on  the 
Reserve  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  last  named  species  is  the  only  one  of  these  most 
abundant  species  which  is  a  major  predator.  It  will  be  seen  that  its  numbers  in  the  sample 
account  for  only  6.2%,  a  figure  in  general  accord  with  the  concept  of  the  pyramid  of  numbers. 

An  appreciable  amount  of  material  from  the  light  trap  remains  to  be  identified,  especially  in 
the  more  critical  groups  (i.e.  CHIRONOMIDAE,  CERATOPOGONIDAE,  PSYCHODIDAE  etc.)  and 
indeed  some  will  perhaps  never  be  determined  (i.e.  SCIARIDAE  and  CECIDOMYIDAE).  Never¬ 
theless  a  very  surprising  feature  of  the  trapping  returns  was  the  limited  number  of  species  and 
the  total  absence  or  extreme  scarcity  of  many  normally  ubiquitous  species.  Some  of  these,  like 
CHEILOTRICHIA  CINERASCENS  are  normally  abundant  at  light.  On  the  other  hand  some  rare 
or  little  known  species  were  taken. 

Space  in  this  paper  does  not  permit  extensive  notes  on  the  biology,  habits  or  distribution  of 
the  species  mentioned  and  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  works  in  the  list  of  references.  The  272 
species  recorded  from  the  Reserve  are  given  in  two  parts,  in  this  and  the  next  issue. 
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Thanks  are  offered  to  the  Lincolnshire  and  South  Humberside  Trust  for  Nature  Conservation 
for  permission  to  visit  the  Reserve,  and  especially  to  Mr.  Barry  Wilkinson  for  the  great  care 
taken  in  retaining  and  labelling  the  non-Lepidopterous  light  trap  material  over  a  period  of  4 
months  and  for  passing  this  material  to  me.  Thanks  are  also  offered  to  my  colleague  Mr.  C.  J. 
Devlin  of  Doncaster  Museum. 

P.  Skidmore  F.R.E.S.,  F.L.S., 
Museum  &  Art  Gallery,  Doncaster. 


SPECIES  RECORDED  (Part  1) 

TRICHOCERIDAE  (Winter  Gnats):  These  are  delicate  flies  closely  resembling  small  craneflies  which  abound  during  the 
winter  months  when  they  swarm  during  mild  weather.  Breed  in  humus  soil  and  decaying  plant  matter.  2  of  the  9  British 
species  recorded  at  light  from  the  reserve. 

TRICHOCERA  ANNULATA  Mg.  In  this  common  species  the  abdomen  is  distinctly  banded,  in  pale  and  dark  brown.  Common 
at  light,  the  females  predominating;  10-11.9  to  15-18.10.68.  9  nights,  peak  on  15-18.10  (1:49);  peak  for  males  on 
5-6.10  (1 1:12).  Total  21:90  =  111.  (i.e.  2189O9  =  111  (total)  <$  =  Male  9  =  Female 

T.  REGALATIONIS  (L).  The  commonest  British  winter  gnat,  a  unicolourous  greyish  species.  Abundant  at  light,  the  males 
greatly  predominating-  10-1 1.9.  to  15-18.10.68.  18  nights,  peak  on  5-6.10  (469:224).  Total  1101 :465  =  1566.  This 
figure  shows  that  in  the  total  sample  this  species  was  about  10  times  more  numerous  than  the  previous  one. 

TIPULIDAE  (Crane  flies  or  Daddy-long-legs): 

NEPHROTOMA  FLAVESCENS(L):  Generally  about  the  commonest  black  and  yellow  cranefly  in  Britain  but  only  one  female 
taken  at  light,  on  1-22.7.68. 

N.  GUESTFALICA  (Westhoff):  Another  generally  common  species  of  which  only  one  female  occurred  at  light,  on 
13-14.7.68. 

TIPULA  (NIGROTIPULA)  NIGRA  L:  (i)  An  unmistakable  blackish  cranefly  of  very  local  occurrence,  usually  associated  with 
basic  marshes.  Many  swept  on  19.7.75  (P.S.). 

T.  (YAMATOTIPULA)  LATERALIS  Mg:  (v)  only  one  female  of  this  generally  common  marshland  species  occurred  at  light,  on 
21-22.8.68 

T.  (TIPULA)  OLERACEA  L:  (v)  This  and  the  following  species  constitute  the  “common  crane  fly”  with  the  brownish  front 
margin  to  the  wing.  T.  OLERACEA  has  a  longer  flight  period  than  the  next  one  but  is  much  less  abundant.  Both  are  highly 
destructive  in  the  larval  state,  the  “leatherjackets”  attacking  roots  of  grasses  etc.,  and  often  causing  extensive  brown 
patches  of  dead  grass  on  lawns  etc.  Scarce  at  light,  females  predominating;  3-4.7  to  10-1 1.10.68.  8  nights,  peak  on 
13-14.9  (3:1).  Total  5:10.  In  this  species  the  female  flies  as  actively  as  the  male,  a  fact  reflected  in  the  trapping  returns. 
T.  (T).  PALUDOSA  Mg:  (v)  This  is  probably  the  most  abundant  large  British  crane  fly  for  although  the  flight  period  is  not  as 
long  as  in  OLERACEA  it  greatly  outnumbers  that  species  during  late  summer  and  early  autumn.  Common  at  light,  1 2-1 3.7 
to  29-30.9.68.  18  nights,  peak  on  10-1 1 .9  (22:0).  Total  100:1 .  In  this  species  the  wings  of  the  female  are  shorter  than  the 
body  and  hence  they  are  incapable  of  sustained  flight;  this  accounts  for  the  virtual  absence  of  the  females  in  the  light  trap. 
LIMONIA  (DICRANOMYIA)  CHOREA  (Mg.)-  (v)  Generally  one  of  our  commonest  smalleryellowish  craneflies  but  remark¬ 
ably  few  taken  at  light.  10-1 1.9  to  5-6.10.68.  4  nights,  peak  on  4-5.10  (6:1).  Total  9:2  =  11. 

L.  (D.)  MODESTA  (Mg.):  (v)  Another  generally  common  species.  Scarce  at  light,  3-4.8  (-:1)  then  2-3.10to  15-18.10.68.  5 
nights,  peak  on  4-5.10  (12:15).  Total  13:21  =  34. 

L.  (D.)  SERA  (Walker):  (v)  This  yellowish  species  is  mainly  thought  to  be  a  salt  marsh  species  and  was  by  far  the  commonest 
yellowish  species  in  the  light  trap.  Common  at  light,  18-19.7  to  6-7.10.68.  12  nights,  peak  on  10-1 1.9  (4:22)  and  a 
second  peak  on  4-5.10  (18:6).  Total  37:35  =  72. 

CONEMPEDA  FLAVA  (Schum.):  (v)  A  very  small  entirely  pale  yellow  species,  this  is  generally  a  common  insect.  Scarce  at 
light,  3-4.7  to  10-11.7.68.  3  nights,  peak  on  4-5.7  (3:1).  Total  5:3  =  8. 

CHEILOTRICHIA  (PLATYTOMA)  CINERASCENS  (Mg.):  (v)  Generally  one  of  the  commonest  British  crane  flies.  Only  one 
example  at  light  on  5-6.10.68  (-:1).  The  apparent  absence  of  this  ubiquitous  fly  is  most  mysterious. 

ERIOPTERA  (SYMPLECTA)  HYBRIDA  (Mg.):  (v)  This  species  very  closely  resembles  the  next  and  frequently  occurs  with  it 
though  perhaps  always  in  much  smaller  numbers.  Very  rare  at  light,  10-1 1.9  (1:-),  5-6.10  (-:1).  Total  1:1  =2. 

E.  (S.)  STICTICA  (Mg.):  (v)  Although  a  generally  common  species  this  appears  to  be  particularly  abundant  in  salt  marsh 
areas.  At  Gibralter  Point  it  is  no  doubt  the  most  abundant  Tipulid.  A  small  greyish  and  dull  yellowish  species  with  faint  dark 
patches  on  the  cross  veins  of  the  wings.  Very  abundant  at  light  3-4.7  to  15-18.10.68.  57  nights,  peak  on  10-11.9 
(96:224),  with  smaller  peak  on  3-4.7  (220).  Total  335:  912  =  1247. 

MOLOPHILUS  OCHRACEUS  (Mg.):  (v)  A  generally  common  small  yellowish  crane  fly  of  which  only  one  was  taken  at  light 
28-29.7.68  (1:-). 


CHIRONOMIDAE  (Non-biting  Midges):  The  vast  majority  of  these  breed  in  fresh  water,  but  a  few  develop  in  dung  and  one 
or  two  in  brackish  water. 

MACROPELOPIA  NEBULOSA  (Mg.):  (v)  A  very  common  and  distinctive  species.  Scarce  at  light,  female  predominating; 
24-25.9  to  15-18.10.68.  6  nights,  1  on  each  night.  Total  1 :5  =  6. 

PSECTROTANYPUS  VARIUS  (F):  (v)  A  very  common  species  with  beautifully  marked  wings.  Only  two  in  sample  18.8.68 
(~:2). 

ABLABESMYIA  LONGISTYLA  Fittkau:  (v)  Another  generally  common,  prettily  marked  midge.  Only  one  in  sample 
21-22.7.68  (— :1 ). 
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THIENEMANNIMYIA  LAETA  (Mg.)-  (v)  Another  common  and  attractively  marked  species.  Only  one  in  sample  4-5.8.68 
(—:!)• 

CRICOTOPUS  (ISOCLADIUS)  ORNATUS  (Mg.):  (v)  CRICOTOPUS  species  are  small,  very  handsome  midges,  usually 
marked  in  black,  yellow  and  white,  and  many  are  common  in  most  areas.  This  species  and  the  next  are  two  of  our  most 
ubiquitous  species  but  they  were  all  very  scarce  in  the  sample.  On  two  nights  only,  4-5.7  (—  :2)  and  23-24.7  (-:1).  Total  -:3 
=  3. 

C.  (I)  SYLVESTRIS  (F):  (v)  Scarce  at  light,  5  nights  from  14.7  to  15-18.10.  Peak  on  15-18.10  (6:7).  Total  11:14  =  25. 
C.  (I)  PILITARSIS  (Zett.):  (v)  One  only  in  sample  12-13.8  (— :  1 ) . 

C.  (I)  TRIFASCIATUS  (Pz.):  (v)  One  only  in  sample  24-25.7  (-:1). 

HALOCLADIUS  VARIANS  (Staeger):  (v)  An  extremely  common  small  orange  midge  in  salt  marsh  areas  though  by  no  means 
restricted  to  them.  Probably  the  most  abundant  midge  at  Gibralter  Point.  Common  to  abundant  at  light,  3-4.7  to 
15-1 8.10.68.  39  nights,  peak  on  1  -2.1 0  (1 1 00),  but  a  peak  emergence  may  have  just  preceded  the  trapping  since  there 
were  200  examples  on  the  first  night  (3-4.7).  No  attempt  was  made  to  count  the  sexes  separately  but  there  appeared  to 
be  about  even  numbers.  Total  2598. 

ORTHOCLADIUS  (EUDACTYLOCLADIUS)  OBTEXENS  Brundin:  (v)  One  only  in  sample  5-6.7.68  (1:-). 

METRIOCNEMIS  HYGROPETRICUS  (Kieffer):  (v)  A  generally  very  common  small  black  midge.  Scarce  at  light,  three  nights 
only  6-7.10  (1:-),  11-15.10  (1:-)  and  15-18.10  (1:-).  Total  3:-  =  3. 

SMITTIA  ATERRIMA  (Mg.):  (v)  A  generally  abundant  sooty  black  little  midge  which  breeds  in  cow  dung  etc.  Common  at 
light  in  late  summer  and  autumn,  10-1 1.9  to  15-18.10.  10  nights,  peak  on  1-2.10  (600).  Total  859  (sexes  not  counted 
separately  but  females  appeared  to  predominate). 

CHIRONOMUS  CINGULATUS  Mg:  (v)  Only  two  in  sample,  27-28.7.  (2:-). 

C.  LONGISTYLUS  Goetgh:  (v)  Scarce  in  sample,  18-19.7  to  31.8-1.9.  6  nights,  one  male  on  each  night.  Total  6. 

C.  RIPARIUS  Mg:  (v)  This  was  probably  the  commonest  CHIRONOMUS  species  in  the  sample  but  females  of  course  cannot 
be  recognised  with  certainty  in  this  group.  Common  at  light  5-6.7  to  1 5-1 8.1 0. 1 6  nights,  peak  on  1 5-1 8.10  (14:5).  Total 
41:26  =  67. 

ENDOCHIRONOMUS  ALBIPENNIS  (Mg.):  (v)  The  light  trap  returns  suggest  a  very  short  flight  period  for  this  species.  3 
nights  only,  3-4.7  (300),  10-11.7  (2)  and  13-14.7  (2).  Total  304.  Presumably  trapping  commenced  during  the  main 
emergence  of  this  midge. 

POLYPEDILIUM  NUBECULOSUM  (Mg.):  (v)  A  generally  frequent  and  conspicuous  midge.  Scarce  at  light,  10-11.7  to 
18-19.9.  5  nights,  single  females  only  except  on  18-19.7  (-:2).  Total  -:6  =  6. 

SIMULIIDAE  (Buffalo  gnats):  These  are  mostly  restricted  to  swift  flowing  streams  and  hence  are  very  poorly  represented  in 
the  type  of  locality  under  consideration  here.  However  the  following  species  occurred  regularly  at  light. 

SIMULIUM  (EUSIMULIUM)  AUREUM  Fries:  (v)  Apparently  frequent  at  Gibralter  Point  in  October.  1  -2.10  to  1 5-1 8.1 0.  6 
nights,  peak  on  5-6.10  (4:19).  Total  8:25  =  33. 

ANISOPODIDAE  (Window  gnats):  These  breed  in  a  variety  of  situations  of  an  organic  nature. 

SYLVICOLA  PUNCTATUS  (F.):  (v)  A  well  known  member  of  the  cow  dung  community,  this  fly  abounds  wherever  pasturing 
cattle  are  found.  The  larvae  are  often  to  be  found  in  prodigious  numbers  in  cow  dung,  but  appear  not  to  have  been  found  in 
other  media.  Common  at  light  13-14.7  to  1 5-1 8.1 0.32  nights,  largest  number  on  29-30.9(8),  but  mostly  about  1  to  5. 
Total  7:67  =  74. 

S.  ZETTERSTEDTII  (Edw.):  (v)  Generally  regarded  to  be  infrequent  this  breeds  in  decaying  plant  matter.  I  once  bred  several 
from  a  rotten  HERACLEUM  root.  One  only  in  sample  2-3.10  (-:1). 

BIBIONIDAE  (Fever  flies  and  St.  Mark’s  flies):  These  breed  in  decaying  vegetable  matter  and  humus  soil  from  whence  they 
may  invade  root  crops  or  dung  etc. 

BIBIO  CLAVIPES  Mg:  (v)  An  autumnal  species  of  which  a  few  were  taken  at  light.  24-25.9  to  6-7.10.  5  nights,  peak  on 
4-5.10  (4).  Total  8:1  =  9. 

B.  MARCI  (L):  This  large  black  species  is  popularly  known  as  the  St.  Mark’s  fly  from  its  normally  appearing  around  St.  Marks 
Day.  The  flight  period  usually  lasts  for  about  a  month,  during  which  time  the  males  are  often  seen  swarming  on  warm  sunny 
days.  2(^10  1 1.5.1966  (C.J.D.).  This  fly  is  undoubtedly  a  most  valuable  food  source  for  insectivorous  birds. 

DILOPHUS  FEBRILIS  (L).  The  name  Fever  fly  generally  accorded  to  this  fly  is  a  most  inappropriate  one  since  it  is  of  no 
significance  in  the  transport  of  any  pathogenic  organisms.  1q20.8.1965  (P.S.). 

D.  FEMORATUS  Mg:  I9  21.8.1965  (C.J.D.). 

MYCETOPHILIDAE  (Fungus  gnats):  These  interesting  flies  have  not  been  studied  at  Gibralter  Point.  The  few  given  here 
were  all  taken  at  light.  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  L.  N.  Kidd  for  the  identification  of  these  flies. 

BOLITOPHILA  (CLIOPSIA)  7PSEUDOHYBRIDA  Landr.  (v)  One  only  in  sample,  2-3.10  (-:1). 

MYCETOPHILA  FUNGORUM  (DeGeer)  (v)  One  of  the  commonest  of  the  larger  orange  fungus  gnats.  Common  at  light  in 
autumn,  10-1 1 .9  to  1 1  -1  5.10.  12  nights,  peak  on  5-6.10  (64:69).  Total  1 07:105  =  212. 

M.  7ICHNEUMONEA  Say  (v)  One  only  in  sample  5-6.10  (-:1). 

M.  7MARGINATA  Winnertz  (v)  One  night  only,  5-6.10  (5). 

STRATIOMYIDAE  (Soldier  flies): 

BERIS  GENICULATA  Curtis  (iv)  I9  8.65  (P.S.).  Breeds  in  decaying  plant  matter. 

NEMOTELUS  NOTATUS  Zett.  (i)  I cf2o  8.65  (P.S.).  Breeds  in  saline  mud. 

N.  ULIGINOSUS  (L).  (i)  2o  8.65  (P.S.).  Breeds  in  saline  mud. 

MICROCHRYSA  FLAViCORNIS  Mg.  (iv)  I9  8.65  (P.S.).  Breeds  in  cow  dung. 

SARGUS  IR1DATUS  (Scopoli)  (iv)  1  cf  Breeds  in  dung,  silage,  manure,  and  rotting  compost. 
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RHAGIONIDAE  (Snipe  flies): 

RHAGIO  LINEOLA  F.  (iv)  1(?1p  8.65  (C.J.D.).  Breeds  in  humus  soil  in  wooded  areas. 

TABANIDAE  (Horse  flies,  Clegs): 

CHRYSOPS  RELICTUS  Mg.  (i)  1c?  8.65  (P.S.).  Breeds  in  wet  soil.  The  females  bite  viciously  in  sultry  weather. 

ASILIDAE  (Assassin  flies): 

PHILONICUS  ALBICEPS  (Mg),  (iii)  1  <j>  8.65  (P.S.).  This  is  the  common  large  grey  assassin  fly  of  sand  dune  areas.  A  fearless 
hunter  it  will  catch  and  kill  even  sand  wasps. 

THEREVIDAE  (Stilletto  flies): 

THEREVA  NOBILITATA  (F).  (iii)  1<£  22.8.65  (P.S.). 

EMPIDIDAE  (Empis  flies):  These,  like  the  Asilids,  are  important  predators  in  the  adult  state. 

CHERSODROMIA  INCANA  Hal.  (ii)  Frequent  on  the  dunes  by  the  shore,  19.7.75  (P.S.). 

TACHYPEZA  NUBILA  (Mg),  (v)  A  generally  abundant  insect  on  tree  trunks,  this  was  taken  at  light  on  two  nights  -  1 1  -1 2.7 
(1)  and  18-19.7  (1). 

PLATYPALPUS  ANNULIPES  (Mg),  (v)  One  only  in  sample  (1-2.7  (1:-)) 

P.  FLAVICORNIS  (Mg),  (v)  One  only  in  sample  2-3.8  (1:-). 

P.  LONGICORNIS  (Mg),  (v)  This  generally  abundant  species  was  scarce  at  light,  but  has  evidently  a  long  flight  period,  1 6.6 
to  3-4.10.  5  nights,  total  6. 

P.  PALLIDI VENTRIS  (Mg),  (v)  Only  one  in  sample,  22-23.7.68  (1:-). 

HYBOS  CULICIFORMIS  (F).  (iv)  A  generally  common  and  abundant  species,  1  d  22.8.65  (P.S.). 

BICELLARIA  SIMPLICIPES  (Zett.)  (v)  Only  one  in  sample,  18-19.9.68  (-:1). 

RHAMPHOMYIA  (RHAMPHOMYIA)  SULCATA  (Mg),  (iv)  A  generally  common  species  in  springtime  1 1.5.1966  (C.J.D.). 
EMPIS  (PACHYMERIA)  TESSELLATA  F.  (iv)  This  species,  the  largest  British  empid  is  a  generally  common  species; 
11.5.1966  (C.J.D.). 

DOLICHOPODIDAE  (Long-headed  flies):  These  predatory  flies  are  often  of  beautiful  metallic  colouration  and  commonly 
exhibit  marked  sexual  dimorphism.  They  abound  in  marshy  situations  where  the  larvae  develop  in  decaying  vegetation  or 
humus. 

DOLICHOPUS  (DOLICHOPUS)  SABINUS  Hal.  (i)  1c?  22.8.1965  (P.S.). 

D.  (D)  UNGULATUS  (L).  (i)  One  of  the  largest  and  most  abundant  species;  in  profusion  on  the  salt  marsh,  22.8.1965, 
19.7.1975  (P.S.). 

D.  (MACRODOLICHOPUS)  DIADEMA  Hal.  (i)  A  typical  saltmarsh  species  this  was  found  in  numbers  on  22.8.1 965  (P.S.). 
POECILOBOTHRUS  PRINCIPALIS  (Lw).  (i)  1c?  21. 8.1 965  (P.S.). 

HYDROPHORUS  OCEANUS  (Macq.)  (v)  A  characteristic  saltmarsh  species;  only  one  in  sample,  20-21.8  (1). 

H.  PRAECOX  (Lehmann)  Another  typical  saltmarsh  species;  (v)  Two  only  in  sample,  4-5.7  (2);  (i)  Frequent  on  saltmarsh, 
19.7.1975  (P.S.). 

ORTHOCERATIUM  LACUSTRE  (Scopoli)  (i)  1o  21.8.1965  (P.S.). 

MEDETERA  JACULA  (Fallen)  (iv)  1<f  21.8.1965  (P.S.  det  E.A.F.). 

RHAPHIUM  COMMUNE  (Mg),  (v)  Only  one  in  sample,  11-12.8  (1:-). 

SYNTORMON  PALLIPES  (F).  (v)  This  is  one  of  the  commonest  species  occurring  on  salt  marshes  but  also  occurs 
commonly  in  most  marshy  areas.  Scarce  at  light,  4-5.8  to  25-26.8.  5  nights,  singly  most  nights.  Total  2:4  =  6. 

S.  PUMILUS  (Mg),  (v)  Two  only  in  sample,  1 0-1 1 .8  (1 :-)  and  1  5-1 6.8  (1 :-). 
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ORNITHOLOGICAL  REPORT 


INTRODUCTION 

The  Ornithological  section  continued  its  survey  work  and  field  meetings  on  much  the  same 
pattern  as  last  year.  The  report  of  these  meetings  is  given  in  the  Ornithological  Secretary’s 
report.  The  results  of  two  previous  surveys  at  Epworth  Turbary  and  Tortoiseshell  Wood  are 
written  up  as  separate  papers. 

We  are  pleased  to  have  another  paper  by  R.  Pearson,  his  last  on  the  decrease  in  Whitethroats 
was  in  the  1969  Bird  report.  The  latest  paper  compares  two  small  fenland  woods. 

L.N.U.  Ornithological  Section  members  also  took  part  in  two  national  surveys  organised  by 
the  B.T.O.  The  results  of  these  two  surveys  for  wintering  Golden  Plover,  and  the  Mute  Swan 
census  are  contained  in  the  general  bird  record.  In  place  of  the  presentation  of  a  systematic  list 
the  bird  record  consists  of  comments  on  records  received.  A  systematic  bird  list  for  1978 
compiled  by  Keith  Atkin  has  been  published  by  the  L.T.N.C. 

There  are  fewer  than  usual  records  of  rarities.  The  Six  Spoonbills  at  Killingholme  are  the 
largest  flock  ever  recorded  in  the  county  and  the  twenty  four  Spotted  Redshank  at  Gibraltar 
Point  on  3rd  September  is  the  largest  number  ever  reported  at  the  observatory. 

The  spring  passage  of  Arctic  Skuas  takes  place  late  April  to  mid  May,  so  the  two  in  the  Wash  at 
Butterwick  in  late  February  were  either  exceptionally  early  or  had  over  wintered. 

The  results  of  the  Humber  and  Wash  Wildfowl  and  Wader  counts  have  again  been  tabulated 
to  make  comparisons  with  earlier  years  easier.  The  Brent  Geese  distribution  in  the  Wash  has 
also  been  tabulated  to  show  the  importance  of  the  various  areas.  A  similar  table  for  Redshank 
would  have  shown  that  over  25%  of  those  counted  were  in  the  Holbeach-Terrington  areas, 
clearly  demonstrating  the  importance  to  this  species  of  the  wide  saltmarshes  there. 

Most  of  the  spring  migration  records  are  for  the  last  week  of  April  -  about  a  week  later  than 
last  year.  This  year  we  also  had  several  records  of  large  numbers  of  birds  moving  through  the 
county  in  mid  winter,  presumably  in  response  to  the  adverse  weather  conditions.  This  is  a  much 
neglected  area  of  recording  and  much  interesting  information  could  be  obtained  by  recording 
inland  as  well  as  coastal  movements  of  birds  outside  the  spring  and  autumn  peak  passage 
times.  Gulls  would  repay  studying  in  the  summer  months  and  Larks,  Thrushes  and  Finches  in 
winter. 

We  are  grateful  to  all  those  who  sent  in  records  and  the  L.  &  S.H.T.N.C.  for  the  use  of  the 
Gibraltar  Point  Records. 

Peter  Wilson 


FIELD  SECRETARY’S  REPORT,  1978 

Eleven  field  meetings  were  held  during  the  year  including  six  survey  meetings.  Stands  of  elm 
in  Dunsby  Wood,  totalling  about  1 5  acres  were  visited  on  three  occasions  during  the  summer. 
Members  had  excellent  views  of  Great  Spotted  Woodpeckers  which  were  using  the  larger 
diseased  elms  for  feeding.  Lesser  Spotted  Woodpeckers  and  Nuthatch  were  also  present.  The 
more  common  woodland  birds  were  less  abundant  than  in  the  adjacent  stands  of  oak  and  ash 
with  their  more  diverse  under-storey  and  ground  cover.  The  grassland  area  surveyed  near  Tealby 
showed  the  importance  of  hedges  in  maintaining  the  bird  population.  Thanks  are  due  to  Mr 
Measures  of  Dunsby  and  Mr  Lawson  of  Tealby  for  permission  to  survey  these  two  sites. 

Two  meetings  took  place  on  sections  of  the  Viking  Way,  at  Marston  and  at  Bonby.  The  first 
was  particularly  rewarding.  The  walk  of  about  seven  miles  from  Marston  to  Carlton  Scroop  gave 
an  opportunity  of  observing  several  types  of  habitat  including  old  high  hawthorn  hedges, 
marshy  grassland,  open  cropland  and  a  stretch  alongside  the  River  Witham.  Fifty-one  species 
were  recorded  during  the  day,  including  an  abundance  of  Finches  and  Warblers;  Curlew  and 
Lapwing  and  a  Green  Sandpiper;  Yellow  Wagtails  carrying  food,  and  overhead  two  Hobbies.  In 
contrast  the  mainly  arable  stretch  from  Bonby  to  the  Humber  was  much  more  uniform. 
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The  day  planned  at  Saltfleetby  at  the  end  of  April  turned  out  to  be  very  wet  and  windy  with 
poor  visibility  and  watching  was  mainly  restricted  to  a  partly  flooded  area  in  the  lee  of  the  dunes 
using  the  car  as  a  hide  where  four  Wheatear  and  a  Whimbrel  were  recorded.  Autumn  coastal 
meetings  took  place  at  Wrangle  Flats  and  at  Frampton  with  a  walk  across  the  marsh  to  the 
Welland  bank  where  a  variety  of  waders  and  a  small  flock  of  Twite  were  observed.  The  Humber 
meeting  in  December  was  another  highlight,  where  forty  species  were  recorded  in  a  two  mile 
walk  from  Goxhill  to  East  Halton  Skitter.  These  included  Kingfisher,  Water  Rail,  five  Short-eared 
Owls,  Stonechat,  a  small  skein  of  Pink-footed  Geese  and  good  flocks  of  waders. 

In  addition  members  took  part  in  a  pilot  survey  of  Collared  Dove,  in  the  BTO  Mute  Swan 
survey  and  at  the  request  of  the  L  &  SHTNC  recorded  birds  present  in  the  various  habitats  on 
the  Well  Vale  estate  during  the  general  meeting  there  in  May. 

E.  J.  Garlick 


COMMENT  ON  BIRD  RECORDS  1978 

P.  J.  Wilson  &  E.  J.  Garlick 

The  following  comment  on  records  received  is  by  no  means  exhaustive.  All  records  sent  in  are 
filed  and  stored. 

Resident  Grebes  were  widely  recorded  in  good  numbers  especially  in  autumn  on  both  inland 
and  coastal  sites.  The  maximum  for  LITTLE  GREBE  was  1 6  at  Immingham  on  29th  Oct.  On  the 
Lower  Hobhole  drain  they  were  back  in  Dec.  after  three  years  with  none  recorded  there.  Four 
pairs  of  GREAT  CRESTED  GREBE  were  present  at  Burton  Pits  in  April  and  1 5  were  recorded  at 
Immingham  in  Aug.  On  Covenham  reservoir  an  immature  RED-NECKED  GREBE  was  reported 
in  Jan.,  a  SLAVONIAN  GREBE  in  April  and  a  BLACK-NECKED  GREBE  in  mid  Nov. 

FULMAR  were  seen  in  small  numbers  off  the  coast  in  Feb.,  from  April  to  May  and  from  July  to 
Sept.  There  were  records  of  2  SOOTY  SHEARWATER  at  Huttoft  Bank  on  26th  Aug.  and  3  at 
Saltfleet  on  1st  Oct.  MANX  SHEARWATER  were  recorded  on  several  occasions  from  Aug.  to 
early  Oct.  with  20  on  1  st  Oct.  at  Saltfleet.  An  immature  GANNET  was  seen  at  Grimsby  Docks  on 
20th  May,  and  small  numbers  were  recorded  flying  north  from  July  to  Oct.  with  1 81  at  Saltfleet 
on  1  st  Oct.  CORMORANTS  were  widely  recorded  on  the  coast  from  Jan.  to  April  and  from  Aug. 
to  Dec.  with  30  to  40  on  both  Wash  and  Humber  in  winter.  Records  were  also  received  of  birds 
at  Cadney  reservoir  and  at  Cottam  power  station  in  Nov.  There  were  autumn  records  of  SHAG 
at  Covenham  reservoir,  Saltfleetby  and  Donna  Nook. 

The  distribution  of  HERON  nest  sites  is  shown  below.  The  total  of  breeding  pairs  shows  little 
change  from  last  year  (30 1  in  1 977)  after  a  steady  increase  over  the  previous  8  years.  The  Rand 
site  has  now  been  deserted,  but  the  new  site  in  the  Isle  of  Axholme  had  1 5  nests.  In  July  and 
Aug.  concentrations  of  up  to  15  herons  were  present  at  Killingholme,  Immingham,  Gibraltar 
Point  and  Cadney  reservoir.  Also  at  Killingholme  up  to  6  SPOONBILL  were  recorded  in  June. 


Table  1 :  HERON  NEST  SITES 


Troy  Wood 

75 

Thornton  Curtis 

15 

Deeping  St.  James 

69 

Isle  of  Axholme 

15 

Muckton  Wood 

33 

Laughton  Forest 

14 

Doddington 

26 

Howsham  Wood 

8 

Willoughby  Wood 

21 

Evedon 

7 

Newball 

16 

Total 

299 

Though  count  dates  for  wildfowl  and  waders  on  Wash  and  Humber  did  not  coincide  this  year 
tables  are  included  for  the  nearest  dates.  Humber  data  are  incomplete  for  Jan.  and  Feb.  and 
some  of  the  Wash  data  are  lacking  for  Dec.  (See  Brent  Goose  table  for  areas  not  counted  on  3rd 
Dec.). 
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Table  2.  Wildfowl  Counts  on  Wash  and  Humber  for  Selected  Dates 


High  Water 
Counts 

Mute  Swan 

Bewick's 

Swan 

Pink-footed 

Goose 

Brent 

Goose 

Shelduck 

Wigeon 

Teal 

Mallard 

Pintail 

Eider 

Common 

Scoter 

Goldeneye 

15th  Jan.  Humber 

2 

4 

29 

150 

214 

28th  Jan.  Wash 

7 

305 

4,393 

4,977 

49 

158 

170 

107 

14 

3 

4 

12th  Feb.  Humber 

2 

190 

252 

26 

94 

4 

26th  Feb.  Wash 

11 

6 

2 

5,296 

4,163 

199 

1 1 1 

175 

50 

6 

18 

10th  Dec.  Humber 

1 1 

150 

1,249 

595 

243 

9 

144 

89 

3rd.  Dec.  Wash 

1,559 

4,169 

4,921 

1,077 

194 

165 

52 

12 

22 

57 

Table  3.  Distribution  of  Brent  Geese  on  the  Lincolnshire  Wash 


Gibraltar 

Point 

Wainfleet 

Friskney 

Wrangle 

Benington 

Butterwick 
to  Witham 

Frampton 

Kirton 

Welland 

Holbeach 

Dawesmere 

Gedney 

Terrington 

Totals 

28th  Jan. 

85 

300 

351 

476 

817 

990 

2 

595 

267 

460 

50 

4,393 

26th  Feb. 

411 

100 

430 

252 

477 

840 

250 

1,000 

330 

800 

300 

106 

5,296 

3rd  Dec. 

822 

384 

203 

1,700 

430 

N/C 

630 

N/C 

N/C 

N/C 

4,169 
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MUTE  SWAN 

This  species,  which  has  been  thought  to  be  declining  for  several  years,  was  the  subject  of  a 
national  census  organised  by  the  British  Trust  for  Ornithology.  Observers  were  asked  to  count 
pairs  holding  territory  and  to  make  subsequent  visits  to  record  the  success  or  otherwise  of 
these  pairs.  They  were  also  asked  to  count  and  record  the  location  of  non-breeding  swans. 
There  is  now  a  marked  preference  for  territories  on  rivers  or  waters  close  to  rivers.  There  were 
no  pairs  recorded  on  the  isolated  waters  in  the  Wolds,  and  the  few  pairs  holding  territory  near 
the  coast  did  not  attempt  to  breed.  Observers  thought  anglers  were  responsible  for  the 
destruction  of  several  nests  and  other  forms  of  human  interference,  e.g.  removal  of  eggs, 
accounted  for  others.  Four  adults  were  reported  killed  by  flying  into  power  lines.  Since  many  of 
the  pairs  were  not  followed  up  it  is  not  possible  to  give  precise  figures  for  those  hatching  young, 
but  of  the  1 1 0  pairs  holding  territory  approximately  a  quarter  did  not  build  a  nest  and  probably 
less  than  half  hatched  young.  The  171  non-breeding  swans  were  mainly  concentrated  on  the 
rivers,  with  the  Witham  holding  75  birds  and  the  largest  herd  of  30  was  on  Brayford  Pool,  Lincoln. 
The  maps  (see  Figs.  1  &  2)  show  the  distribution  of  Mute  Swans  recorded  by  1 0km  squares.  In 
winter  a  herd  of  46  was  present  on  Fison’s  lagoon  at  Immingham. 

At  Friskney  5  adult  and  3  immature  BEWICK’S  SWANS  were  seen  on  4th  Jan.,  7  were  there  at 
the  end  of  the  month  and  6  at  the  end  of  Feb..  Gibraltar  Point  had  8  on  1 1  th  Jan.,  up  to  9  were  at 
Baston  Fen  during  the  winter  and  5  were  seen  at  Burton  Gravel  Pits  on  4th  Feb..  In  the  north  1 2 
adult  and  6  immatures  were  recorded  at  Northcotes  on  18th  Jan.,  one  called  “Livingstone”  had 
been  ringed  at  Slimbridge  in  1976/77.  At  the  end  of  Oct.  9  were  present  at  Immingham  and 
Gibraltar  Point  had  4  at  the  beginning  of  Dec.  In  Jan.  and  Feb.  11  WHOOPER  SWAN  were 
recorded  on  the  Wash.  At  Gibraltar  Point  1  was  recorded  at  the  end  of  Oct.,  14  flying  south  on 
2nd  Nov.  and  7  on  5th  Nov..  There  was  a  single  at  Immingham  on  29th  Oct.  and  12th  Nov..  On 
1 1th  Dec.  6  were  reported  flying  over  Lincoln. 

There  was  a  marked  drop  in  the  number  of  PINK-FOOTED  GEESE  recorded  in  the  Wash  early 
in  the  year.  At  Messingham  Sand  Quarries  a  single  SNOW  GOOSE  was  recorded  on  23rd  Aug. 
The  table  of  BRENT  GEESE  wintering  on  the  Wash  shows  an  increase  over  1977  and  also  the  in¬ 
creasing  use  of  the  south  side  continues.  Over  1 ,000  were  recorded  in  the  Donna  Nook  area  in  Dec. 
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SHELDUCK  in  the  Wash  numbered  only  c.5,000  early  in  the  year  compared  with  c.8,000  in 
1977.  At  Grimsby  docks  800  were  counted  on  1 1th  November. 

There  were  scattered  summer  records  of  WIGEON  from  the  northern  parts  of  the  counties. 
350  were  seen  flying  up  the  Humber  and  1 24  at  Gibraltar  Point  in  late  October,  but  the  largest 
record  was  1,077  in  the  Wash  in  early  December.  Among  the  other  interesting  duck  records 
were  winter  records  of  2  to  5  GADWALL  at  Burton  Gravel  Pits,  Tetney  Blow  Wells  and 
Covenham  reservoir.  Up  to  12  were  recorded  at  Gibraltar  Point,  1  at  Killingholme  and  2  at 
Cottam  Power  Station  on  the  Trent  in  September;  4  at  Sea  Bank  Clay  Pits  in  early  November 
and  1  at  Immingham  in  October  and  November.  The  records  for  MALLARD  and  TEAL  show  an 
interesting  change  from  last  year.  Generally  Mallard  numbers  were  down  but  there  was  almost 
twice  the  number  of  Teal.  Large  numbers  of  the  latter  were  also  recorded  on  the  Humber  with 
647  counted  on  16th  September  mainly  on  the  Alkborough-Chowder  stretch.  Cottam  power 
station  had  1 00  in  September  and  up  to  200  in  November.  This  site  also  showed  200  Mallard  in 
November.  Peak  Mallard  numbers  at  other  sites  were  330  at  Gibraltar  Point  in  late  August,  1 00 
at  Winterton  Mines  in  November  and  75  at  Cadney  reservoir  in  early  December.  107  PINTAIL 
were  counted  on  the  Wash  at  the  end  of  January  and  birds  were  present  on  Covenham 
reservoir  in  early  March.  Many  autumn  records  were  received  with  a  maximum  of  36  at  Gibraltar 
Point  in  September  and  at  least  52  in  the  Wash  in  December. 

A  pair  of  GARGANEY  was  at  Baston  Fen,  and  two  birds  at  Gibraltar  Point  in  mid  May,  with 
singles  on  two  occasions  in  June.  Records  of  SHOVELER  included  2  at  Burton  Gravel  Pits  in 
February  and  2  at  Messingham  Sand  Quarries  in  April,  with  up  to  5  on  the  coast  in  the  early  part 
of  the  year.  Among  widespread  autumn  records  were  48  at  Immingham  in  mid  October  and  1 0 
at  Cottam  Power  Station  on  5th  November.  170  POCHARD  were  recorded  at  Ferriby  on  9th 
January  and  103  at  Immingham  on  5th  March.  Breeding  was  reported  at  Burton  Gravel  Pits, 
Barton  on  Humber,  Ashbyville  and  Messingham  Sand  Quarries.  In  autumn  20  were  reported  at 
Cottam  Power  Station  in  September  and  November  and  20  TUFTED  DUCK  also.  1 2  pairs  of  the 
latter  were  seen  with  young  at  6  sites  mainly  in  the  north.  Up  to  5  SCAUP  were  recorded  at 
Covenham  reservoir,  Donna  Nook  and  Holbeach  in  November  and  December,  and  20  at 
Gibraltar  Point  on  31st  December. 

EIDER  numbers  appear  to  be  much  down  on  last  year  especially  in  the  Wash.  The  only 
record  of  a  LONG-TAILED  DUCK  was  of  a  single  male  at  Benington  in  early  December.  The 
maximum  numbers  of  Scoter  recorded  were  250  COMMON  SCOTER  and  1 1  VELVET  SCOTER 
at  Huttoft  Bank  on  29th  October.  GOLDEN-EYE  were  recorded  on  the  coast  from  January  to 
April  and  October  to  December  and  there  were  1 7  at  Barton  on  Humber  on  27th  February.  A 
female  SMEW  stayed  at  Immingham  from  January  to  early  March.  RED-BREASTED  MERGANSER 
were  seen  on  the  coast  irregularly  from  January  to  May.  Among  other  autumn  records  2  were 
recorded  early  at  Huttoft  Bank  on  1st  July.  There  were  5  records  of  GOOSANDER  at  Donna 
Nook  in  April,  Grimsby  and  Cadney  in  October  and  December  and  at  Nocton  Fen  in  December. 

A  RED  KITE  was  recorded  at  Gibraltar  Point  on  25th  January.  Occasional  sightings  of  MARSH 
HARRIER  were  reported  on  the  coast  in  June,  July  and  August,  and  1  on  Nocton  Fen  in  August. 
At  Gibraltar  Point  1  or  2  HEN  HARRIERS  were  seen  from  January  to  May  and  in  November  and 
December  with  4  on  24th  December.  On  Frampton  Marsh  2  were  seen  regularly  in  the  winter 
months  and  4  recorded  on  26th  February  on  the  Wash.  1  was  seen  at  Tetney  Lock  on  23rd  July. 
Other  coastal  sightings  were  at  Donna  Nook,  Horseshoe  Point,  and  inland  sightings  were  at 
Baston  Fen,  Epworth  and  Crowle  and  Kirby  Moor.  SPARROWHAWK  was  reported  at  Dawes- 
mere  in  February  and  at  Gibraltar  Point  and  Grimsby  in  May.  In  autumn  2  birds  were  seen  in 
Lincoln  on  18th  October.  There  were  singles  at  Gibraltar  Point  on  5  days  from  September  to 
December,  at  Humberston  in  December  and  at  Kirkby  Moor  and  Burton  Gravel  Pits.  A  single 
BUZZARD  was  reported  in  Lincoln  on  23rd  August  and  one  at  Killingholme  on  4th  November. 
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The  two  sightings  of  OSPREY  were  at  Toft  Newton  reservoir  on  28th  April  and  at  Barton  on 
Humber  on  3rd  July.  Several  breeding  records  of  KESTREL  were  received  and  a  pair  was  seen 
feeding  young  in  Lincoln  in  July.  Records  of  single  MERLIN  came  from  the  Wash  and  Epworth 
Turbary  in  January  and  February  and  from  October  to  December.  There  were  5  records  of 
HOBBY  -  a  single  at  Gibraltar  Point  on  25th  May,  a  male  at  Burton  Gravel  Pits  on  27th  June,  a 
single  at  Messingham  Sand  Quarries  on  1 4th  July  and  2  near  Marston  on  22nd  July.  Unusually  a 
PEREGRINE  was  reported  at  Kirmond-le-Mire  on  15th  July,  possibly  an  escape. 

On  22nd  and  23rd  April  the  call  of  CORNCRAKE  was  heard  near  Woodhall  Spa. 

Table  4.  Wader  Counts  Wash  and  Humber 


High'  Water 
Counts 

Oystercatcher 

Ringed 

Plover 

Golden 

Plover 

Grey 

Plover 

Lapwing 

Knot 

Sanderling 

Dunlin 

Snipe 

Bar-tailed 

Godwit 

Curlew 

Redshank 

Turnstone 

1 5th  Jan.  Humber 

290 

80 

71 

1 

83 

3,070 

35 

912 

7 

6 

2 

155 

2 

28th  Jan.  Wash 

6,617 

19 

23 

529 

140 

14,123 

53 

16,760 

4 

676 

894 

742 

45 

1 2th  Feb.  Humber 

1 

115 

191 

300 

5 

804 

2 

2 

2 

58 

7 

26th  Feb.  Wash 

9,013 

93 

371 

1,391 

1,234 

15,970 

71 

14,991 

1 

1,767 

1,540 

1,579 

183 

10th  Dec.  Humber 

1,574 

20 

6 

106 

144 

2,400 

158 

4,265 

5 

150 

564 

434 

81 

3rd.  Dec.  Wash 

7,098 

8 

566 

649 

276 

18,216 

8 

7,562 

8 

5,473 

257 

329 

48 

In  addition  to  the  records  shown  above  OYSTERCATCHERS  numbered  c.1 0,000  at  Gibraltar 
Point  in  the  third  week  of  August. 

GOLDEN  PLOVER 

This  species  was  the  subject  of  a  BTO  census  through  the  winter  of  1977/78. 

The  results  of  the  three  counts  were:- 

Nov.  26/27.  1977  Dec.  31 /Jan.  1  Feb.  4/5,  1978 

5067  6863  3481 

The  February  count  was  much  lower  than  expected  due  in  part  to  the  hard  weather  of  the 
previous  week  and  very  heavy  rainfall  on  both  count  dates  which  made  searching  and  counting 
difficult  and  some  areas  were  not  counted.  Most  of  the  flocks  were  based  on  river  valleys  or 
near  the  coast,  but  unfortunately  some  coastal  areas  were  not  counted. 

The  maps  (see  figs.  3,  4,  &  5,)  give  the  number  in  each  10km  square  on  the  count  days  and 
show  preference  for  lowland  sites  and  the  avoidance  of  the  central  Wold  area.  Please  note  that 
the  November  total  differs  from  that  given  in  the  1 977  TRANS  LNU;  when  full  details  were  not 
available.  It  is  now  known  that  some  observers  in  adjacent  areas  were  counting  the  same  flock. 

Early  autumn  records  were  24  at  Ferriby  on  10th  July  and  550  on  the  Humber  on  20th  August. 

There  was  an  inland  record  of  GREY  PLOVER  flying  over  Bourne  woods  on  1 4th  Oct.  and  the 
maximum  number  at  Gibraltar  Point  was  1 ,500  on  1 2th  March.  An  interesting  record  was  of  200 
at  Grimsby  Docks  on  13th  May.  LAPWING  passage  was  observed  during  late  Feb.  and  early 
March  with  559  at  Gibraltar  Point  on  25th  Feb.  A  similar  movement  of  500  were  observed  at 
Burton  Gravel  Pits  on  11th  March. 
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KNOT  numbers  at  Gibraltar  Point  were  much  the  same  as  last  year  with  450  on  21st  June 
building  up  to  12,000  on  1st  Sept.  There  were  still  6,000  there  in  early  March.  BAR-TAILED 
GODWIT  maximum  at  Gibraltar  Point  was  5,000  on  17th  Sept.  24  SPOTTED  REDSHANK  were 
recorded  there  on  3rd  Sept.  REDSHANK  numbers  on  the  Wash  in  January  were  50%  higher 
than  in  1 977,  and  in  Feb.  30%  higher  when  almost  a  quarter  of  the  total  were  at  Terrington.  The 
highest  record  for  Turnstone  at  Gibraltar  Point  was  200  on  4th  Nov.  Records  of  the  less 
common  waders  included  2  AVOCETS  at  Killingholme  8th  to  10th  April  and  1  at  Gibraltar  Point 
on  1 4th  May,  a  single  KENTISH  PLOVER  there  on  21  st  May  and  a  STONE  CURLEW  on  25th  Nov. 
A  single  TEMMINCK’S  STINT  was  reported  at  Tetney  on  6th  Aug,  and  at  Covenham  reservoir  on 
13th  Sept. 

A  maximum  of  18  CURLEW  SANDPIPER  were  recorded  at  Gibraltar  Point  on  22nd  and  27th 
Aug.,  and  1 5  records  came  from  other  sites.  In  addition  to  4  PURPLE  SANDPIPER  on  the  Wash  on 
28th  Jan.,  singles  were  recorded  in  April  at  Killingholme,  in  Sept,  at  Cadney  and  Covenham 
reservoirs  and  at  Gibraltar  Point  on  9  occasions  from  July  to  Nov.  BLACK-TAILED  GODWIT 
singles  were  at  Gibraltar  Point  in  March  and  May.  In  autumn  7  were  recorded  there  on  4th  Sept, 
and  singles  at  Ferriby  and  Messingham  Sand  Quarries  in  mid  Sept.  WOOD  SANDPIPER  were 
reported  at  Killingholme  on  27th  July,  at  Huttoft  Bank,  Covenham  Reservoir  and  on  6  occasions 
at  Gibraltar  Point  in  Aug.  and  early  Sept.  A  single  RED-NECKED  PHALAROPE  was  reported  at 
Denton  reservoir  on  1st  Oct. 

An  early  record  of  ARCTIC  SKUA  was  of  2  at  Butterwick  on  26th  Feb.  Otherwise  spring 
records  of  Skuas  were  scarce.  In  autumn  Gibraltar  Point  had  peaks  of  60  Arctic  Skua  passing  on 
1st  Sept,  and  6  GREAT  SKUA  on  19th. 

Records  of  the  rarer  Gulls  included  22  reports  of  LITTLE  GULL  between  early  May  and  mid 
Sept.,  an  immature  ICELAND  GULL  at  Grimsby  Docks  on  28th  and  29th  April;  and  single 
SABINE’S  GULL  at  Gibraltar  Point  on  24th  to  26th  Aug.  and  at  Donna  Nook  on  16th  Sept.  An 
immature  KITTIWAKE  was  recorded  at  Barton  on  Humber  on  1st  May  with  other  records  from 
early  June  to  mid  Sept.  Gibraltar  Point  had  a  peak  of  80  on  4th  Aug. 

Small  numbers  of  SANDWICH  TERN  were  recorded  from  April  to  July.  Autumn  movement 
south  was  very  well  marked  with  800  to  1,000  plus  on  several  days  in  August  and  a  peak  of 
2,000  on  2nd  September  at  Gibraltar  Point.  Breeding  LITTLE  TERN  were  fewer  than  last  year, 
but  there  was  an  increase  to  5  pairs  present  at  the  Lower  Witham  site,  at  least  3  of  which 
nested.  At  Gibraltar  Point  26  birds  were  present  on  12th  July.  BLACK  TERN  was  recorded  in 
early  and  late  May  at  Huttoft  Pits,  Messingham  and  Gibraltar  Point  where  there  were  6  on  31st 
May  and  10  on  4th  June.  3  were  recorded  at  Cadney  on  30th  July  and  1  to  4  in  August  at 
Cadney,  Saltfleetby  and  Gibraltar  Point,  and  2  at  Covenham  reservoir  on  8th  Oct.  The  few 
coastal  records  of  auks  include  1  LITTLE  AUK  found  dead  at  Grainthorpe  Haven  on  26th  Feb. 

Two  pairs  of  LONG-EARED  OWL  bred  successfully  in  the  Isle  of  Axholme  and  there  were 
numerous  records  of  Short-eared  Owl  during  winter  months. 

Single  WRYNECK  were  recorded  at  Gibraltar  Point  on  6th  to  9th  May,  14th  May,  and  on  4th 
Sept.  Away  from  their  usual  areas  in  the  south  of  the  county  LESSER  SPOTTED  WOOD¬ 
PECKER  were  seen  at  Burton  Gravel  Pits  -  1  male  and  1  female,  and  at  Willingham  Forest  in 
April. 

WINTERING  PASSERINES 

SHORELARK  were  recorded  at  Great  Coates  marsh  on  21st  Oct.  Numbers  remained  low  at 
Gibraltar  Point  with  a  maximum  of  12  on  26th  Nov.  ROCK  PIPIT  were  recorded  on  18  days  at 
Gibraltar  Point  and  of  the  6  at  Covenham  reservoir  on  5th  March,  3  showed  characteristics  of 
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Scandinavian  Rock  Pipit.  At  Grimsby  Dock  a  bird  showing  characteristics  of  WATER  PIPIT  was 
recorded  on  3  occasions  in  Feb.  and  March.  There  were  a  good  number  of  winter  records  of 
GREY  WAGTAIL  with  up  to  3  males  at  New  Waltham  from  mid  Oct.  to  end  of  the  year.  STONE- 
CHAT  records  came  from  1 2  sites,  all  coastal  except  those  of  a  male  at  Snipe  Dales  on  3rd  Oct.,  and 
1  male  and  1  female  at  Temple  Bruer  on  7th.  BLACKCAP  overwintered,  there  were  records  at 
Boston  on  15th  Jan.  and  at  Whisby  on  9th  Dec. 

The  increase  in  MAGPIES  continues,  there  were  19  at  Gibraltar  Point  on  25th  Nov.  Single 
HOODED  CROWS  were  recorded  there  on  6  days,  including  1  late  one  -  on  2nd  May.  Only  2 
other  coastal  records  received,  and  only  inland  record  was  up  to  5  at  Kirkby  Moor.  On  28th  Jan.  350 
BRAMBLING  were  recorded  at  Burton  Gravel  Pits;  8  were  present  in  Bourne  woods  on  21st  April 
and  the  last  was  recorded  at  Gibraltar  Point  on  3rd  June.  In  autumn  50  were  recorded  there  on 
1 8th  Nov.  A  small  flock  of  SISKIN  was  seen  in  Sudbrooke  Park  on  7th  Jan.  There  were  2  to  3  on 
several  days  at  Gibraltar  Point  and  10  at  Kirkby  Moor.  At  Burton  Gravel  Pits  a  late  record  was  of 
1 0  on  1  st  May.  TWITE  were  present  in  large  numbers  on  the  Wash  with  a  total  of  1 ,500  plus  on 
3rd  Dec.  Gibraltar  Point  had  1 50  on  4th  Feb.  and  up  to  1 50  from  Oct.  to  Dec.  CROSSBILL  was 
recorded  at  Linwood  Warren  on  7th  Nov.  The  SNOW  BUNTING  maximum  at  Gibraltar  Point  was 
95  on  4th  Jan.  There  were  other  coastal  records  from  Huttoft  Bank,  Donna  Nook,  Tetney  Haven 
and  Cleethorpes  and  from  Frampton  and  Terrington.  Inland  9  were  recorded  at  Utterby  on  1 9th 
Feb. 

SUMMERING  AND  BREEDING  PASSERINES 

WOODLARK  was  reported  during  the  breeding  season  at  Scotton  Common.  TREE  PIPIT  bred 
there  and  possibly  also  at  Moor  Farm.  There  were  breeding  records  of  YELLOW  WAGTAIL  at 
Grantham  sewage  works  and  on  the  outskirts  of  Lincoln.  REDSTART  bred  in  the  north-west  of 
the  area.  The  first  record  of  CHIFFCHAFF  was  1 1  th  March  and  WILLOW  WARBLER  1 4th  April. 
GRASSHOPPER,  SEDGE  and  REED  WARBLERS  arrived  22nd  to  24th  April  and  the  WHITE- 
THROATS  and  GARDEN  WARBLER  up  to  a  week  later.  WOOD  WARBLER  was  recorded  at 
Burton  Gravel  Pits  on  6th  May  and  singing  males  were  recorded  in  different  parts  of  Twigmoor 
woods  on  29th  May,  8th  and  25th  June.  GOLDEN  ORIOLE  was  recorded  at  Gibraltar  Point  on 
6th  and  8th  May  and  a  male  on  27th  June,  and  a  female  was  recorded  at  Burton  Gravel  Pits  on 
21  st  May.  RED-BACKED  SHRIKE  bred  in  the  north  of  the  counties  and  reared  5  young,  and  one 
bird  was  recorded  at  Risby  Warren  on  2nd  June. 

PASSERINE  PASSAGE 

A  movement  of  c.  1 ,650  SKYLARKS  was  observed  in  one  morning  after  bad  weather  on  1 2th 
Feb.  on  the  outskirts  of  Lincoln.  The  main  spring  passage  of  hirundines  was  during  the  third 
week  of  April.  On  the  return  passage  in  autumn  1,000  SWALLOWS  and  100  SAND  MARTINS 
were  moving  south  at  Gibraltar  Point  on  14th  Sept,  and  500  HOUSE  MARTINS  on  30th  Sept.  A 
single  white  Swallow  was  seen  at  Huttoft  Bank  on  30th  Sept.  MEADOW  PIPIT  passage  numbers 
were  much  lower  than  last  year  at  Gibraltar  Point  with  a  maximum  of  200  on  1 8th  Sept.  WHITE 
WAGTAIL  were  recorded  on  4  days  in  May  at  Gibraltar  Point  and  5  moving  south  on  30th  Aug.  At 
Covenham  reservoir  there  was  1  on  1 4th  May,  3  on  28th,  and  in  autumn  a  single  on  20th  Sept. 
The  main  spring  records  of  YELLOW  WAGTAIL  came  in  the  last  week  of  April  and  in  autumn  in 
the  first  week  of  Sept,  with  10  on  5th  at  Gibraltar  Point,  and  7  GREY  WAGTAIL  on  2nd  Sept. 
BLACK  REDSTART  was  recorded  at  Terrington  marsh  on  26th  Feb.,  on  5  days  in  April  and  on 
1st  May  at  Gibraltar  Point.  The  only  autumn  Gibraltar  Point  record  was  on  1st  Nov.  The  spring 
passage  of  REDSTART  started  there  on  28th  April  with  5  on  29th  and  1  to  3  on  20th  May.  It  was 
recorded  also  at  Messingham  Sand  Quarries  on  4th  May  and  23rd  August.  The  autumn 
maxima  at  Gibraltar  Point  of  4  on  7th  to  8th  Sept,  and  8  on  1st  to  2nd  Oct.  were  much  lower 
than  last  year.  The  last  record  of  the  year  was  of  a  female  feeding  on  Cotoneaster  berries  in 
Boston  on  21st  Oct. 
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Spring  records  of  WHINCHAT  included  1  near  Lincoln  on  22nd  April,  4  in  the  Scunthorpe  area 
on  4th  May,  and  the  maximum  at  Gibraltar  Point  was  4  on  both  6th  and  12th  May.  In  autumn 
numbers  were  even  lower  than  last  year  with  a  maxiumum  of  4  on  20th  Aug.  and  a  total  of  only 
1 8  at  Gibraltar  Point.  There  were  widespread  spring  and  autumn  records  of  WHEATEAR.  Spring 
passage,  from  1 7th  March  appeared  to  continue  rather  late  with  4  at  Risby  Warren  and  3  near 
Lincoln  on  26th  May.  The  Gibraltar  Point  maximum  was  27  on  2nd  May.  There  were  records  of 
singles  in  the  Scunthorpe  area  in  June  and  July.  As  with  Redstart  and  Whinchat  the  atumn  peak 
at  Gibraltar  Point  was  low  -  15  on  24th  Aug.  In  spring  1  to  3  RING  OUZEL  were  recorded 
occasionally  on  the  coast  from  9th  April  to  mid  May.  1  was  at  Moor  Farm  for  the  first  week  of 
May,  and  1  to  2  at  Risby  Warren  in  early  May.  There  were  autumn  records  of  singles  through  Oct. 
on  the  coast. 

A  cold  weather  movement  of  BLACKBIRDS,  FIELDFARES  and  REDWINGS  was  observed  at 
Burton  Gravel  Pits  on  1 1th  Feb.  Single  Fieldfare  and  Redwing  were  recorded  at  Gibraltar  Point  in 
June  and  July.  In  autumn  the  main  influx  of  Redwing  was  during  the  first  half  of  Oct.  with  1,000 
recorded  at  Gibraltar  Point  on  15th.  Peaks  of  2,500  Blackbirds  and  1,000  Fieldfares  were  on 
25th  Nov.  On  5th  Nov.  500  Fieldfare  and  500  Redwing  were  recorded  at  Cottam  Power  Station 
on  Trentside.  Of  the  rarer  warblers,  ICTERINE  was  recorded  at  Gibraltar  Point  on  1st  to  6th 
Sept.,  and  a  BARRED  WARBLER  on  8th.  WOOD  WARBLER  was  recorded  there  on  5  occasions 
in  Aug.  and  Sept,  with  3  on  20th  Sept.  GOLDCREST  maximum  was  50  on  4th  Nov.,  and  a 
FIRECREST  was  recorded  on  1 1th  Oct.  In  spring  single  GREAT  GREY  SHRIKE  was  recorded 
also  at  Gibraltar  Point  on  1 0th  and  1 1  th  April  and  on  1  st  Oct.  One  was  reported  at  Middle  Rasen 
on  21  st  Oct.  The  peak  passage  of  CHAFFINCH  at  Gibraltar  Point  was  1 00  on  27th  Oct.,  and  the 
BRAMBLING  peak  of  50  was  on  1 8th  Nov.  On  1 9th  June  a  single  CROSSBILL  was  recorded,  a 
RUSTIC  BUNTING  on  1st  Oct.  and  an  ORTOLAN  BUNTING  on  6th  May. 
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BIRD  SURVEY,  TORTOISESHELL  WOOD,  NORTH  WITHAM,  1976 

During  the  summer  of  1976  the  ornithological  section  carried  out  a  survey  of  the  birds  of 
Tortoiseshell  Wood  Grid  Ref.  SK.973199  using  B.T.O.  common  bird  census  method.  Ten  visits 
were  made  usually  by  a  pair  of  members  between  4th  April  and  6th  July.  The  Wood  is  the 
property  of  the  Lines.  Trust  for  Nature  Conservation  and  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  finest  re¬ 
maining  mature  woodlands  typified  in  south  Lincolnshire. 

SITE  DESCRIPTION 

The  site  on  a  gentle  north  facing  slope  comprises  23  acres  (9ha)  of  primary  woodland  and  just 
under  5  acres  of  rough  meadow  in  the  western  corner  of  which  there  has  been  a  derelict 
cottage  the  small  garden  now  overgrown.  The  woodland  was  formerly  managed  on  a  coppice 
with  standards  system,  which,  at  the  time  of  the  survey,  had  long  been  neglected,  the  mixture  of 
Oak  and  Ash  is  diversified  by  other  tree  species  notably  Field  Maple  and  Wild  Service.  The 
meadow  at  the  S.E.  corner  of  the  wood  is  bounded  by  a  grown  out  hedge  with  standard  Ash 
trees  and  has  on  its  eastern  side  two  small  ponds  surrounded  by  low  blackthorn  scrub,  there  are 
two  other  ponds,  one  adjacent  to  the  southern  boundary  hedge,  the  other  40  yds.  across  the 
narrow  rough  field  which  separates  the  wood  from  the  stream. 


TORTOISESHELL  WOOD 
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RESULTS 

Table  1  lists  the  thirty  nine  species  considered  to  have  held  territories  on  the  site  in  1 976, 1 9 
species  used  the  wood  only  and  5  the  field  only  (including  the  hedgerow)  15  species  were 
therefore  found  in  both  habitats.  The  table  shows  the  number  of  territories  found  for  each 
species  and  the  approximate  distribution  of  these  between  the  woodland  and  the  field  with 
hedgerow  habitats.  Table  2  lists  the  15  species  that  were  recorded  on  passage  (P);  with  in¬ 
sufficient  data  (frequency  or  actual)  for  their  status  to  be  firmly  established  though  thought  to 
be  breeding  near  the  site  and  using  it  for  feed  etc.  (B)  and  summering  but  not  breeding  (S). 
CONCLUSIONS 

Ten  species  had  a  density  of  10  or  more  territories  in  the  wood  representing  75%  of  the 
woodland  population.  It  is  of  interest  that  three  of  these  were  hole  nesters,  including  the  two 
commonest  species  Blue  Tit  and  Tree  Sparrow.  A  further  10  species  of  hole  nesters  were 
recorded  including  Kestrel,  Tawny  Owl  and  Nuthatch.  Altogether  hole  nesting  species  com¬ 
prised  over  30%  of  all  woodland  territories.  This  survey  was  carried  out  before  the  introduction 
of  nest  boxes  and  therefore  reflects  the  abundance  of  mature  or  over  mature  trees. 

The  remaining  species  with  10+  territories  include  Blackbird,  Robin,  Wren  and  Chaffinch. 
These  four  species,  with  Willow  Warbler  are  the  species  usually  most  abundant  in  Oak  Woods. 
(Yapp  1962) 

The  density  of  Willow  Warbler  in  this  wood  (4  Territories)  reflected  the  absence  of  open 
glades  and  wide  grassy  margins  to  the  rides.  There  was  lack  of  suitable  habitat  for  other 
summer  visitors  for  despite  an  interesting  ground  flora,  which  included  Herb  Paris  and  Yellow 
Archangel,  there  was  very  little  of  the  tall  herb/low  scrub  layer  necessary  for  species  like 
Blackcap  and  Garden  Warbler,  which  were  at  an  extraordinary  low  density  or  absent  through¬ 
out  the  site. 

P.  J.  Wilson 


Table  1  -  Breeding  species 


TERRITORIES 


SPECIES 

WOOD 

FIELD 

TOTAL 

SPECIES 

WOOD 

FIELD 

TOTAL 

Kestrel 

1 

- 

1 

Treecreeper 

3 

- 

3 

Pheasant 

2 

1 

3 

Blackbird 

17 

4 

21 

Moorhen 

_ 

1 

1 

Robin 

16 

1 

17 

Songthrush 

11 

2 

13 

Woodcock 

1 

— 

1 

Mistle  Thrush 

1 

- 

1 

Turtle  Dove 

3 

2 

5 

Wren 

13 

1 

14 

Stock  Dove 

1 

1 

2 

Lesser  Whitethroat 

_ 

1 

1 

Wood  Pigeon 

12 

— 

12 

Blackcap 

2 

— 

2 

Cuckoo 

1 

— 

1 

Garden  Warbler 

— 

1 

1 

Tawny  Owl 

1 

— 

1 

Willow  Warbler 

4 

1 

5 

G.  Sp  Woodpecker 

1 

- 

1 

Spotted  Flycatcher 

3 

— 

3 

Green  Woodpecker 

— 

1 

1 

Dunnock 

12 

2 

14 

Jackdaw 

2 

— 

2 

Crow 

1 

— 

1 

Starling 

10 

1 

11 

Jay 

1 

- 

1 

Greenfinch 

4 

1 

5 

Blue  Tit 

18 

2 

20 

Chaffinch 

11 

2 

13 

Coal  Tit 

1 

1 

Goldfinch 

1 

— 

1 

Long  Tailed  Tit 

2 

_ 

2 

Linnet 

— 

1 

1 

Willow  Tit 

3 

— 

3 

Redpoll 

2 

— 

2 

Great  Tit 

8 

1 

9 

Tree  Sparrow 

18 

1 

19 

Nuthatch 

1 

— 

1 
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Table  2  -  Other  species  recorded 

Mallard 

(B)  S 

Swallow 

S 

Red-legged  Partridge 

P 

Magpie 

S 

Lapwing 

(B)  S 

Goldcrest 

P 

Snipe 

P 

Brambling 

P 

Green  Sandpiper 

P 

Yellowhammer 

(B) 

Little  Owl 

(B)  S 

Reed  Bunting 

(B) 

Swift 

Skylark 

S 

(B)  S 

House  Sparrow 

S 

THE  BREEDING  BIRD  SURVEY  OF  EPWORTH  TURBARY  1977 

One  of  the  activities  of  the  Ornithological  Section  of  the  L.N.U.  in  summer  1 977  was  a  breed¬ 
ing  bird  survey  of  EpworthTurbury.  This  reserve  is  a  S.S.S.I.  owned  by  the  Lincolnshire  Trust  for 
Nature  Conservation  and  it  has  long  been  of  interest  to  all  types  of  naturalists.  The  survey  was 
carried  out  to  assist  the  Trust  in  their  management  of  the  reserve. 

SITE  DESCRIPTION 

It  is  an  85  acre  site  situated  on  the  Wroot  road  about  1 V2  miles  east  of  Epworth  and  is  one  of 
the  very  few  remaining  relics  of  fen  and  raised  bog  in  Lincolnshire  and  South  Humberside. 
Except  for  a  recently  cleared  area  of  approx  4  acres,  most  of  the  reserve  is  now  dominated  by 
25  to  35  year  old  mature  Birch  scrub  with  an  understorey  of  bramble,  bracken  and  MOLINIA 
with  gorse  invading  the  more  open  peripheral  parts.  (See  Fig.  1 .).  The  south  side  is  bordered  by 
the  Wroot  road  and  Skyer’s  Drain,  the  steep  sided  banks  of  which  are  covered  with  gorse  and 
rough  herbage.  The  west  side  is  also  bounded  by  Skyer’s  Drain  with  open  arable  land  beyond. 
To  the  north  is  a  farm  track,  then  arable  land,  and  on  the  east  side  a  farm  road  and  a  1 2  ft.  high 
hawthorn  hedge  with  grass  fields  beyond.  The  western  half  of  the  reserve  contains  mature  oaks, 
birch  and  grown  out  birch  scrub  approximately  35  years  old  with  bracken  and  bramble  ground 
cover,  while  nearer  the  centre  the  birch  scrub  is  younger  and  lower  with  mixture  of  sallow.  The 
eastern  part  contains  mature  birch  with  gorse  in  the  less  shady  places,  and  boggy  patches  with 
a  few  small  areas  of  open  water.  The  cleared  area  contains  grass  and  heather  with  grass  only  in 
the  more  shady  parts. 

METHODS  OF  SURVEY 

Eighteen  people  took  part  in  the  survey  using  the  B.T.O.  Common  Bird  Census  method  which 
entailed  recording  the  exact  site  of  every  bird  seen  or  heard  on  1 :2600  scale  maps  provided  for 
each  pair  of  observers  on  each  visit.  The  information  was  gathered  on  five  visits  made  between 
the  beginning  of  April  and  the  end  of  July.  For  convenience  the  reserve  was  divided  into  six 
areas.  Part  of  the  centre  immediately  to  the  west  of  the  open  area  was  not  included.  Four  of  the 
beats  were  surveyed  from  the  peripheral  track  which  runs  round  the  reserve  several  yards  in 
from  the  outside  edges.  Another  beat  was  the  narrow  north  to  south  track  wh  ich  lies  about  1 50 
yards  in  from  the  western  edge.  The  sixth  was  the  open  area  towards  the  eastern  side. 

There  is  a  certain  group  of  birds  about  which  the  census  method  used  can  reveal  little. 
Information  about  this  group,  which  included  owls  and  pigeons,  was  obtained  from  nest  records 
supplied  by  the  warden.  Due  to  the  lack  of  nesting  holes,  nest  boxes  are  provided  by  the  reserve 
management  team.  These  and  their  occupants  provided  good  landmarks  in  the  dense  birch 
scrub  areas  and  other  landmarks  were  provided  by  the  warden.  Approximately  30  acres  of  the 
reserve’s  85  acres  were  not  surveyed. 
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EPWORTH  TURBARY 


_ Paths  1  Open  Area  2  Birch  Scrub  with  ling  3  Birch  scrub  with  old  reed  beds,  cladium  and  moss 

4  Mature  oak,  birch  and  birch  scrub  with  bracken  and  bramble 


RESULTS 

Fifty  four  species  were  recorded  on  the  reserve.  Table  1  lists  the  41  species  which  held  terr¬ 
itories  in  the  area  surveyed.  In  addition  Goldcrest,  Skylark  and  Magpie  could  have  been  holding 
territory  on  the  reserve  but  our  evidence  is  not  very  conclusive.  Goldcrest  was  only  heard 
singing  on  the  2nd  May.  Woodpigeon  numbers  were  as  always  difficult  to  assess  since  they  only 
used  the  reserve  for  nesting;  very  few  songs  or  display  flights  were  recorded.  The  41  counted 
on  2nd  May  is  probably  as  accurate  a  count  as  possible  for  this  species  in  this  type  of  habitat. 
Two  pairs  of  Pied  Wagtail  used  the  reserve,  one  pair  nesting  at  the  farm  over  the  road  on  the 
south  side,  and  the  other  pair  at  the  farm  buildings  up  the  track  at  the  north  side. 

The  reserve  was  important  in  April  for  Brambling  and  a  flock  of  c.1 20  Redpolls,  and  again  in 
early  May  as  a  feeding  area  for  migrant  Willow  Warblers  and  Blackcap.  The  birch  scrubs  and 
edge  gorse  served  as  a  shelter  area  for  Pheasant  and  Partridge. 

On  the  south  side  large  numbers  of  House  Sparrow  were  recorded  flying  to  and  fro  from  the 
farm  building  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road.  Large  numbers  of  Swifts,  Swallows  and  House 
Martins  fed  over  the  reserve  especially  on  sultry  or  windy  days. 

The  two  most  abundant  breeding  birds  were  Willow  Warbler,  with  53  territories,  and  Wren 
with  48.  The  numbers  of  finches  and  buntings  were  very  low,  but  since  with  the  exception  of 
Reed  Bunting  all  prefer  an  open  scrub/woodland  habitat  this  is  not  surprising.  All  hole  nesting 
species  were  at  a  low  density  but  apart  from  the  nestboxes  there  were  very  few  natural  nest- 
sites,  all  but  two  of  the  Tree  Sparrows  were  in  artificial  sites. 

The  thirty  acres  not  censused  were  in  the  middle  of  the  almost  impenetrable  birch  scrub  and 
the  4  acres  of  the  cleared  area  were  surrounded  by  low  birch  scrub  and  gorse.  This  together  with 
the  results  of  censusing  the  whole  periphery  of  the  reserve  gave  the  whole  census  a  marked 
“edge”  bias.  All  the  territories  of  Finches,  Yellowhammers,  Whitethroat,  Long-tailed  Tits  and 
Partridges  were  either  on  an  edge  or  within  50  yards  of  one.  This  was  also  true  for  70  -  80%  of  all 
Robin  and  Wren  territories.  These  two  species  only  held  territories  under  the  birch  trees  where 
there  was  a  ground  cover  of  bracken  or  bramble. 
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The  recorded  nesting  success  was  very  low,  of  twenty-five  nests  recorded  by  the  warden  only 
four  were  completely  successful.  Fortunately  these  included  both  Snipe  and  Whinchat.  One 
other  nest  of  Tree  Pipit  was  particularly  successful  with  two  young  fledged  from  four  eggs.  Pred¬ 
ation  by  Jays  was  suspected  in  most  cases,  though  two  Jays  were  also  unsuccessful.  Long 
periods  of  rain  were  also  thought  to  have  been  a  contributory  cause  to  the  loss  of  some  of  the 
more  open  nests.  Great  Spotted  Woodpecker  certainly  predated  the  young  of  at  least  one  of 
the  Willow  Tit’s  nests  and  one  other  nest  of  the  species  was  taken  over  by  Tree  Sparrow. 

The  eggs  of  the  Long-eared  Owl  were  probably  taken  by  egg  collectors  since  large  nails  had 
been  hammered  into  the  lower  trunk  of  the  nesting  tree  for  ease  of  climbing. 

DISCUSSION 

It  is  obvious  that  a  greater  diversification  of  the  habitat  would  be  beneficial.  Snipe,  Tree  Pipit 
and  Whinchat,  all  three  now  scarce  or  local  breeding  birds  were  confined  to  the  large  newly 
cleared  area.  The  lack  of  mature  trees  with  nesting  holes  will  be  remedied  in  time.  The  two 
species  of  Woodpecker  present  are  already  providing  an  increasing  number  of  nest  holes  for 
such  species  as  Starling,  Tits  and  Tree  Sparrows  but  it  will  be  many  years  before  there  are 
suitable  holes  for  Jackdaw  and  Kestrel.  Until  such  time  as  there  are  sufficient  nest  holes  a 
scheme  to  provide  a  variety  of  nest  boxes  is  the  only  way  to  maintain  a  typical  species  complex 
in  the  developing  woodland  areas.  Fortunately  such  a  scheme  is  already  underway  on  the  res¬ 
erve. 

Reference 

International  Bird  Census  Committee,  1969.  Recommendation  for  an  improved  standard  for  a 
mapping  method  in  bird  census  work.  Bird  Study  16:248-255 
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TABLE  1  -  BIRDS  WHICH  HELD  TERRITORY  OR  NESTED  ON  THE  RESERVE 


Species  No.of  Pairs 


Mallard 

1 

Whinchat 

1 

Pheasant 

2 

Robin 

23 

Partridge 

2 

Blackcap 

4 

Snipe 

2 

Whitethroat 

3 

Woodcock 

1 

Lesser  Whitethroat 

1 

Turtle  Dove 

6 

Willow  Warbler 

53 

Collared  Dove 

4 

Spotted  Flycatcher 

1 

Cuckoo 

1 

Dunnock 

18 

Tawny  Owl 

1 

Meadow  Pipit 

1 

Long-eared  Owl 

1 

Tree  Pipit 

1 

Green  Woodpecker 

1 

Starling 

2 

Great  Spotted  Woodpecker 

1 

Greenfinch 

2 

Carrion  Crow 

1 

Goldfinch 

2 

Jay 

3 

Linnet 

4 

Great  Tit 

4 

Redpoll 

6 

Blue  Tit 

11 

Bullfinch 

3 

Willow  Tit 

6 

Chaffinch 

3 

Long-tailed  Tit 

2 

Yellowhammer 

6 

Wren 

48 

Reed  Bunting 

8 

Song  Thrush 

Blackbird 

6 

16 

Tree  Sparrow 

16 

Thanks  are  due  to  the  following  members  who  took  part  in  the  survey:- 
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Hatfield,  D.  Hebson,  J.  Johnson,  J.  Marshall,  V.  Pennell,  C.  Smith,  G.  Trinder,  P.  Wilson,  H.  Wood. 
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AN  ORNITHOLOGICAL  STUDY  OF  TWO  ISOLATED  SPINNEYS 

IN  A  FENLAND  AREA 


In  1 97 1 ,  it  was  decided  to  study  two  small  spinneys  at  Frampton,  a  village  some  3  miles  south 
of  Boston.  Both  lay  within  one  mile  of  the  Wash  between  the  Rivers  Witham  and  Welland  and 
each  occupied  approximately  2Vi  acres.  For  convenience  they  were  called  North  Wood  and 
South  Wood. 

Four  basic  points  were  to  be  studied:- 

1.  the  comparative  populations 

2.  the  use  of  the  woods  for  roosting 

3.  migration 

4.  local  movement  between  the  two  sites 

In  addition  it  was  hoped  that  the  study  might  reveal  what  effect  agricultural  practices  had  on 
the  bird  communities. 

In  1974,  both  sites  were  leased  to  a  shooting  syndicate  and  ringing  had  to  cease  at  South 
Wood,  where  the  old  decoy  pond  was  cleared  to  make  a  flight  pond,  and  at  North  Wood, 
clearance  for  Woodpigeon  shooting  was  detrimental  to  our  work.  The  study  is  therefore  based 
on  the  period  August  1971  -  December  1974. 

(North  Wood  has  recently  been  felled  and  the  area  put  under  cultivation). 

ECOLOGY 

SOUTH  WOOD  (Fig.  1 .)  is  believed  to  be  an  old  decoy,  and  has  a  much  wider  variety  of  habitat 
than  North  Wood  (Fig. 2.).  It  can  be  divided  into  three  areas: 

1 .  On  the  eastern  side  there  is  a  pond  that  holds  water  all  year  round.  (During  the  study  period 
there  was  a  vertical  fluctuation  in  water  level  of  less  than  one  metre  each  year,  but  the  area  of 
open  water  was  relatively  little  reduced  by  this.  On  the  steeper  eastern  side,  the  maximum 
area  uncovered  varied  from  one  to  two  metres  wide,  whilst  at  the  shallower  S.W.  corner,  a  strip 
of  land  some  4  metres  wide  was  uncovered  at  the  lowest  water  level).  The  two  main  channels 
running  through  the  wood  were  frequently  empty  in  summer  and  rarely  flooded  to  a  depth  of 
one  metre  in  winter,  when  a  third  channel  began  to  flood. 

The  northern  edge  of  the  pond  was  overhung  by  dense  blackthorn,  which  prevented 
vegetation  growth  at  water-level  whilst  in  parts  of  the  eastern  side,  the  steepness  of  the  bank 
inhibited  growth,  though  the  presence  of  a  small  terrace  in  the  centre  of  this  side  supported  a 
few  elder  trees  and  a  small  PHRAGMITES  bed.  PHRAGMITES  also  occurred  at  the  N.W.  corner, 
but  the  total  area  was  sufficient  to  hold  no  more  than  one  pair  of  Reed  Warblers  and  one  pair, 
possibly  two,  of  Moorhens. 

The  importance  of  the  pond  lay  in  providng  drinking  water  in  summer  when  the  surrounding 
dykes  were  dry,  and  as  a  resting  and  feeding  place  for  the  small  number  of  ducks  that  could  be 
seen  flighting  in  from  the  Wash  in  winter. 

2.  The  northern  third  was  a  densely  wooded  area,  principally  of  elder  and  willow,  with  a  few 
hawthorn  bushes  and  a  line  of  blackthorn  by  the  pond.  A  small  drainage  dyke  running  north 
from  the  centre  of  the  northern  side  held  some  PHRAGMITES  reeds  and  was  an  important  area 
for  birds,  especially  on  early  autumn  mornings  when  birds  could  be  seen  moving  down  it  into 
the  wood. 

3.  The  southern  third  was  the  only  place  to  have  mature  conifers  -  a  few  Scots  pine  in  the 
southern  corner.  Principal  trees  were  hawthorn  and  elder,  the  latter  occurring  in  a  dense  central 
belt,  with  the  hawthorn  more  common  on  the  open  western  side. 

NORTH  WOOD,  which  lies  half  a  mile  due  north  of  South  Wood  is  not  so  easily  divided  up,  but 
three  sections  are  worthy  of  note. 

1 .  A  large  open  area  along  the  N.W.  side,  with  only  occasional  ash  trees  and  no  vegetation  at 
ground  level  other  than  nettles  and  thistles.  Apart  from  Goldfinches  feeding  on  the  thistles,  this 
proved  a  sterile  area  for  birds. 
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Arrows  indicate  main  directions  of  bird  movement 
Thickness  of  arrow  indicates  importance. 
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2.  The  S.E.  corner,  which  was  by  far  the  most  important  area  for  birds.  The  whole  of  the  E.  side 
probably  accounted  for  90%  of  the  birds  caught,  with  up  to  60%  coming  from  this  south-east 
corner.  In  this  corner  was  a  dense  stand  of  blackthorn,  5  metres  high,  3  metres  wide  and  30 
metres  long,  bordering  a  dyke  choked  with  PHRAGMITES.  With  its  proximity  to  a  good  feeding 
area  and  its  shelter  from  the  prevailing  winds,  the  blackthorn  was  an  ideal  roosting  area. 

3.  The  remainder  of  the  wood,  with  ash  at  high  level,  below  which  was  elder.  In  the  clearings 
nettles  grew  profusely.  Few  birds  were  caught  here. 

COMPARATIVE  BIRD  POPULATIONS  OF  THE  TWO  WOODS 

The  lack  of  cover  in  the  Fens  generally,  considerably  reduces  the  number  of  woodland  and 
hedgerow  birds  occurring.  The  small  proportion  of  tits  (2.8%  of  birds  caught)  and  the  total 
absence  of  owls  and  woodpeckers  illustrates  this,  and  only  two  Treecreepers  were  caught  in 
the  period  under  study. 

The  presence  of  the  pond  at  South  Wood,  with  the  wider  variety  of  trees,  produced  a  larger 
and  more  varied  breeding  population,  though  the  more  open  nature  of  North  Wood  appeared  to 
attract  more  Linnets  and  Goldfinches.  Precise  figures  are  not  available,  but  breeding  birds  are 
listed  in  Table  1.  (of.  Brickyard  Wood,  Wilson  &  Redshaw  1977). 

Of  the  1 426  birds  ringed,  over  50%  (724),  were  of  species  that  used  the  woods  principally  for 
drinking  or  roosting.  Only  5%  of  the  birds  were  summer  visitors  and  over  half  of  these  were 
caught  in  the  migration  months. 

Table  2.  shows  the  low  average  catches  of  the  main  breeding  months,  compared  with  the 
principal  roosting  months  of  August  and  September 

ROOSTS 

These  were  principally  of  Woodpigeons  at  a  high  level  in  both  woods,  Starlings  in  early 
autumn  at  South  Wood  and  of  sparrows  and  finches  throughout  early  autumn  at  both  woods. 
Figs.  1  and  2  show  the  main  roosting  areas. 

Higher  average  catches  (Table  2)  produced  a  cause  and  effect  situation  with  greater  effort 
being  concentrated  into  the  period  August/September  and  producing  55.2%  of  all  birds 
caught.  Roosts  declined  rapidly  after  September,  possibly  due  to  commercial  Woodpigeon 
shooting  and  also  to  a  decline  in  the  food  supply.  In  the  earlier  part  of  the  survey,  the  birds  were 
seen  feeding  on  weeds  in  the  sugar  beet  field,  whilst  in  later  years,  the  presence  of  wheat  in  the 
surrounding  fields  produced  an  earlier  start  to  the  roost  period. 

Recoveries  threw  no  light  on  the  area  from  which  the  birds  were  being  drawn,  but  the  lack  of 
retraps  at  roost  suggest  a  very  intinerant  population. 

MIGRATION 

In  the  “Birds  of  Lincolnshire”.  (  Lines.  Naturalists’  Union  ,  1955),  Smith  and  Cornwallis 
speculated  on  the  possibility  of  a  migration  corridor  down  the  Wash  rivers  to  the  Bristol 
Channel.  As  the  woods  lay  along  this  path,  migration  was  studied.  Details  of  recoveries  are 
shown  in  Fig.  3. 

There  was  only  one  control  -  a  Boston  ringed  greenfinch  roosting  at  North  Wd.  This  pattern 
suggests  random  dispersal  rather  than  migration. 

Numbers  of  summer  visitors  caught  in  the  main  migration  months  are  shown  in  Table  3. 
Numbers  caught  in  spring  were  negligible. 

No  summer  visitors  were  recorded  in  October  and  November  and  some  of  the  47  caught  in 
August  and  September  may  have  been  breeding  stock  and  not  migrants.  There  was  no  evid¬ 
ence  of  use  by  winter  migrants. 
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Fig.  3.  Recoveries  Outside  the  Immediate  Area 


Bullfinch 
Sibsey,  Lines. 


Robin 

Norwich. 


These  figures  cannot  prove  the  point  either  way,  but  if  there  is  a  migration  corridor  then  the 
birds  must  be  passing  straight  over.  However  if  there  is  extensive  migration  through  this  area,  it 
seems  strange  that  with  so  little  cover  available  locally,  the  woods  are  not  used  more. 
MOVEMENT  BETWEEN  WOODS 

Although  only  V2  mile  apart,  only  1 1  birds  were  recorded  moving  between  woods  (See  Table 
4).  Winter  visits  produced  only  a  handful  of  birds  or  none  at  all,  so  obviously  there  is  dispersal, 
but  over  what  kind  of  area  is  not  known  from  the  few  recoveries  produced. 

SUMMARY  OF  CONCLUSIONS 

The  bulk  of  the  birds  ringed  were  caught  roosting  in  early  autumn  and  consisted  mainly  of 
finches  and  sparrows.  Whilst  providing  a  breeding  place  for  birds  that  are  at  best  widely  dis¬ 
persed  in,  and  at  worst  absent  from  the  surrounding  fens,  the  principal  role  of  the  woods  in  the 
period  studied  was  for  roosting. 

There  was  little  movement  between  woods,  but  a  dispersal  of  birds  from  the  woods  in  winter. 
Insufficient  evidence  was  available  to  speculate  on  the  destination  of  birds  leaving  the  woods, 
or  the  origins  of  birds  roosting  there. 

There  was  no  evidence  of  significant  migration  through  the  area. 

Only  two  tenuous  links  with  the  crops  grown  near  the  woods  could  be  found.  There  seemed 
to  be  an  earlier  start  to  the  autumn  roosts  when  wheat  was  planted  in  the  field  next  to  the  main 
roosting  area,  and  there  appeared  to  be  an  increase  in  Song  Thrushes  and  Blackbirds  at  South 
Wood,  in  early  July,  when  the  adjacent  strawberry  crop  was  ripening.  Despite  the  presence  of  a 
large  acreage  of  orchards,  Bullfinches  were  few. 

Regrettably,  North  Wood  has  now  gone,  which  makes  South  Wood’s  role  in  this  relatively 
treeless  area,  even  more  important. 
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TABLE  1.  BIRDS  RECORDED  BREEDING  1971  -  74 


SPECIES 

SOUTH  WOOD 

NORTH  WOOD 

Mallard 

Confirmed 

Moorhen 

Confirmed 

Woodpigeon 

Confirmed 

Confirmed 

Turtle  Dove 

Confirmed 

Confirmed 

Cuckoo 

Possible 

Kingfisher 

Possible 

Jackdaw 

Confirmed 

Possible 

Blue  Tit 

Possible 

Possible 

Long-tailed  tit 

Confirmed 

Wren 

Confirmed 

Confirmed 

Song  Thrush 

Confirmed 

Confirmed 

Blackbird 

Confirmed 

Confirmed 

Robin 

Confirmed 

Reed  Warbler 

Confirmed 

Blackcap 

Possible 

Goldcrest 

Possible 

Spotted  flycatcher 

Probable 

Possible 

Dunnock 

Confirmed 

Confirmed 

Starling 

Probable 

Probable 

Greenfinch 

Confirmed 

Probable 

Goldfinch 

Confirmed 

Confirmed 

Linnet 

Confirmed 

Confirmed 

Tree  Sparrow 

Possible 

Possible 

TABLE  2.  MONTHLY  TOTALS  AT  NORTH  AND  SOUTH  WOODS  1971  -  74 


Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

Apr 

May 

June 

July 

Aug 

Sep 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

North  Wood 

11 

0 

21 

72 

20 

58 

51 

227 

221 

88 

9 

0 

South  Wood 

10 

0 

0 

55 

47 

78 

84 

280 

60 

22 

0 

12 

Average  Catch 
per  visit 
(combined) 

10.5 

0 

10.5 

18.1 

11.1 

19.4 

27 

36.2 

31.2 

27.5 

4.5 

6 

TABLE  3  -  SUMMER  VISITORS  RINGED  IN  THE 
PRINCIPAL  MIGRATION  MONTHS 


Species 

August 

September 

Cuckoo 

1 

Swallow 

2 

1 

Reed  Warbler 

15 

1 

Blackcap 

11 

Garden  Warbler 

1 

Willow  Warbler 

12 

Ch  iff  chaff 

1 

Spotted  Flycatcher 

2 

TABLE  4  -  MOVEMENT  BETWEEN  WOODS 


Species 

From  N.  to  S.  Wood 

Within  lyr.  2yrs.  3yrs.  of  ringing 

From  S.  to  N.  Wood 

Within  lyr.  2yrs.  3yrs. 

Blue  Tit 

1 

Wren 

1 

2 

Blackbird 

2 

Robin 

1 

Reed  Warbler 

1 

Dunnock 

1 

Goldfinch 

1 

House  Sparrow 

1 
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FIRST  AND  LAST  DATES  OF  SELECTED  MIGRANTS  1978 
(FROM  LNU  CONTRIBUTORS  RECORDS) 


First 

Last 

Jack  Snipe 

3rd 

Oct 

7th 

May 

Wheatear 

17th 

Mar 

2nd  Nov 

Black-tailed  Godwit 

30th 

Mar 

16th 

Sept 

Fieldfare 

31st 

Aug 

18th 

May 

Whimbrel 

25th 

Apr 

11th 

Oct 

Redwing 

3rd 

Sept 

12th  July 

Greenshank 

8th 

Apr 

27th 

Sept 

Sedge  Warbler 

22nd  Apr 

23rd 

Sept 

Common  Sandpiper 

24th 

Apr 

30th 

Sept 

Reed  Warbler 

24th 

Apr 

11th 

Oct 

Arctic  Skua 

26th 

Feb 

2nd  Oct 

Lesser  Whitethroat 

29th 

Apr 

7th 

Oct 

Common/Arctic  Tern  20th 

Apr 

29th 

Sept 

Whitethroat 

26th 

Apr 

30th 

Sept 

Little  Tern 

20th 

Apr 

22nd  Aug 

Garden  Warbler 

29th 

Apr 

18th 

Oct 

Turtle  Dove 

18th 

Apr 

1st 

Oct 

Blackcap 

15th 

Jan 

9th  Dec* 

Cuckoo 

22nd 

Apr 

20th 

Sept 

Chiffchaff 

11th 

Mar 

18th 

Oct 

Swift 

29th 

Apr 

22nd  Oct 

Willow  Warbler 

14th 

Apr 

3rd 

Nov 

Sand  Martin 

13th 

Mar 

7th 

Nov 

Spotted  Flycatcher 

9th 

May 

6th 

Oct 

Swallow 

18th 

Apr 

26th 

Nov 

Pied  Flycatcher 

1st 

May 

21st 

Sept 

House  Martin 

20th 

Apr 

26th 

Nov 

Brambling 

15th 

Oct 

3rd 

June 

Tree  Pipit 

23rd 

Apr 

9th 

Sept 

Twite 

1st 

Oct 

26th 

Feb 

Yellow  Wagtail 

18th 

Apr 

29th 

Oct 

Snow  Bunting 

2nd  Oct 

11th 

Mar 

Redstart 

28th 

Apr 

21st 

Oct 

Whinchat 

22nd 

Apr 

19th 

Sept 

*overwintered 
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